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HOW WICH 
SHALL WE Gye? 


HY MUCH TO GIVE should be a matter of 
deep concern to all who wish to be fair to 
their Church and loyal to their faith. Yet many 
people are as casual in contributing to the 
Church as they are in spending for recreation— 
though not quite as generous. 

Giving to the Church should be as carefully 
budgeted as the buying of food. It should be 
thought about, prayed about, and discussed 
within the family. It should center around the 
question “What is my share?” rather than “How 
much can I spare?” And it must never be casual. 

How much should we give? Well, how much 
has God given us? Has he not bestowed upon 
each of us the priceless gift of life—in his world? 
Doesn't everything that we have stem ultimate- 
ly from him? 

In gratitude for his gifts and goodness it 
would be natural for us to dedicate ourselves 
completely to his! service. Our lives and our 
money are sacred possessions to be used for him. 
All that we are and all that we have should be 
placed at his disposal. 

How much to give becomes easier to decide 
in this light. Once having caught a vision of 
God’s generosity we cannot help giving in pro- 
portion to our income and jin accordance with 
the need of our Church. 

Keep in mind the importance of the Church 
to you and your family in this day of community 
corruption, personal moral decline, and interna- 
tional unrest. The Church stands fast in the face 
of weakness and evil, calling upon mankind to 
return to Christ’s way. You will help in this 
cause through your loyal and generous giving to 
the Church. And dont forget that it costs more 
to run a church today than ever before. 

Millions of people have found that the Bibli- 
cal custom of tithing (returning one tenth to the 
Lord) gives great satisfaction. Setting a mini- 
mum pledge of one tenth means that the church 
member is sharing in a significant way with his 


God. By his tithe he is expressing his gratitude 


in a manner which will help the Church to carry 
out its miSsion with strength and confidence. A 
tithing church means a strong church and a tith- 
ing family a strengthened family. 

The Presbyterian Church faces no financial 
problems which a tithing membership could not 
quickly solve, and the enrichment of the spirit- 
ual life of the Church through widespread tith- 
ing would be immeasurable. Why not plan to 
tithe in pledging to the Church this year, and 
experience the joy that comes to all who use the 
tenth as their basis for giving? You and your 
Church will both be greatly blessed as a result— 
and you will never miss the added amount you 
give. 

Whatever you decide upon as your share of 
the Church’s financial need—give it gladly and 
regularly. The person who places his fair share 
upon the offering plate every Sunday shows his 
constant love and concern. He understands the 
continuing expenses of a church’s program and 
wants to help meet them as they arise, just as he 
pays his own rent or telephone bill. 

When the time comes for you to sign the 
annual pledge card of your church, remember 
where money and life originated. Everything 
that we have came from God and has been in- 
trusted to our care. Show your faith, your love, 
your gratitude to him, through your own gen- 
erous gift to his Church. 


How MUCH Shall we give? The answer is up 
to each one of us individually. It can depend 
on how grateful we are to God and how much 
we believe in the Church. It depends on our 
faith and loyalty. It depends on the need of the 
Church at home and abroad. 

And the Church depends on us. What we do 
—or fail to do—will decide whether or not the 
Church can do its task. Don’t fail the Church in 
this hour. Give all you can that the Church may 
carry out its mission with power and achieve- 
ment. 


—ARTHUR S. JOICE 


for the Department of United Promotion 
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The 


powerful and 
poignant 


story 








His hopes shat- 
tered by a tragic 
love... he aban- 
doned the path 
of his Faith... 


...Only to find 
human devotion, 
in another wom- 
an’s blind love, 
turning him once 
more to true 
belief. 


starring 


STERLING HAYDEN 
VIVECA LINDFORS 
THOMAS MITCHELL 


with LUDWIG DONATH + H. B. WARNER - 


JANE DARWELL 
Directed by STUART HEISLER - Produced by JOSEPH BERNHARD 
Co-produced by ANSON BOND « Original Screen Story by ANSON BOND 
Screenplay by STEPHANIE NORDLI and IRVING SHULMAN 
A Bernhard Productions Presentation + Distributed by 20th Century-Fox 
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“Come Before Winter” 
«Thanks for giving us Clarence E. 
Macartney’s “Come Before Winter” (P. 
L., October 13). The challenge to de- 
cide now—today—is pertinent even to us 
who live in a land where literal winter 
never threatens. . . 


—Tayior S. Barstow 
Miami, Fla. 


«Clarence Macartney’s sermon 
splendid . . . but is it fair to give laymen 
such euseliont sermons thereby putting 
the pressure on the likes of us chaps? 
“ORDINARY PREACHER” 
(Name withheld by request) 


Meaning in Membership Drives 
«Paul Paynes editorial Y sear the 
Church Should Never Be Easy” (P.L., 
October 13) hits the nail on the head. 
Indeed, too many of our churches .. . 
are making drives to increase their mem- 
bership, while neglecting the quality of 
the Church for which they are seeking 
enlistments. . . . 


—Mrs. MELVIN JOHNSON 
Baltimore, Md. 


We Can’t Rely on Conscience 

«. . . I am enjoying the Harry Milton 
Taylor articles. The last one, of guilt 
feelings (P.L., October 13), with the 
point about conscience being a some- 
times fallible guide, recalls a sermon I 
once heard as a little boy. . . . its thesis 
—instead of letting your conscience be 
your guide, let C hrist be your guide. 
It makes all the difference. 


—ALBERT THOMPSON 
New York, N.Y. 


Contemporary Church Design 
«. . . The interior of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Cottage Grove, Oregon, 
seems very beautiful (“Blueprint for Bet- 
ter Churches with Spiritual Simplicity,” 
P.L., October 13) . . . but do those who 
worship in a church of contemporary de- 
sign really feel that they are in a 
church? ... 
—Marcaret F. Osporne 
Chicago, Il. 


An Aid to Family Worship 

«Sincere appreciation for “Meditations” 
columns written by Lawrence MacColl 
Horton and Park Hays Miller. . . . I don’t 
know to what extent other families refer 
to this column, but in our house we use 
the Scripture readings each evening just 


prior to our table grace. 
—STANLEY MORRISON 
Detroit, Mich. 


Church Bell Needed 
«We would like to communicate with a 


church wishing to dispose of a bell. 
—A. H. Trickey 
Presbyterian Church 
Green Valley, Tl. 


Pastor, 





The Anchor Walking Aid leads 
the way to renewed strength and 
confidence. It's sturdy, light- 
weight, easy to handle. Can be (4 
taken or used anywhere. Won't 
tip or slip. Used by hospitals 
throughout U.S. Order today or 
write for full details. 


$1 2.50 F.O. B. (Cash with order) | 


Anchor Mfg. Co. 


61 W. Water St., Piqua, Ohio 






















TOUR OLD MEXICO 
AND GUATEMALA 


3 Great Tours Down The 
PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Mexico: Feb. 4th to 23rd and June 23rd to 
July 5th. Mexico and Guatemala: March 10th 
to April Sth. Deluxe days b rivate auto. 
Reasonable rates and unexcelled itineraries. 
Congenial Companionship. Write for details, 
etc. 


REV. AND MRS. WILBUR F. POWELL 


Box 108—117 Stewart 
East Peoria, Illinois 














A UNIQUE 
‘*GRAPHICAL CHRONOLOGY OF 
NATIONS DURING BIBLICAL TIMES" 

10 x 34 inches. 5700 8.c. to 400 a.p. 
Shows also interesting historical 
data, events, etc. For Reference Libraries 
Sunday Schools and Homes. 


Price $1.00 each, postpaid. 


JEROME A. MOSS, M.Am.Soc.C.E. 
P. O. Box 211, Liberty, Missouri 











ADVERTISERS will be pleased to send you 


complete information about their products 

















DELONG 


SERVICE—Hard maple stock, 
few parts. 

SAFETY—Slanting legs, not easily 
tilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept. PL 

A subsidiary of De Long, Leashl & Be Loag 

Church Furniture e Renovations e Lighting 
Carpeting Chapel Chairs 


1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 











he above 24” Calvary Cross 

is richly executed in polished 
brass, with applied IHS mono- 
gram. It is a magnificent piece, 
and is priced at $90.00. Other 
Gorham Altar Crosses are avail- 
able from $50.00 up. 
Prices subject to change without notice 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 


ECCLESIASTICAL BROCHURE 
GIVING PRICES 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
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YOUR EVERY PURCHASE COUNTS. In helping the 
advertiser appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 


Church Jurnilare 


FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform 
Pews, folding chairs, tables and Sun- 
day School furniture also available. 

Write Department 156 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

354 Nelson Street, $.W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


STAINED GLASS 
Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 









Metal and Wood 


= 
SINCE 1669 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 


48-54 €AST 13TH 4 













Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1114 S&S. 4th St., Greenville, it. 








Our friend, J. C. Wynn, of the Board 
of Christian Education, contributes the 
following anecdotes for this week’s 
column: 


There came to the Wooster Leader- 
ship School this summer a father of four, 
whose household never witnesses a dull 
moment. He and his wife had been tak- 
ing care of a young Chinese lad whose 
parents were to be away on business. 
Came Sunday and the whole family went 
to divine worship. It was quite a sight, 
our friend admits, with the parents, their 
four bairns, and the Oriental lad single- 
filing it down the aisle. 

Evidently it was too much for one 
usher who stood to the side and counted 
this sizable group until he saw the Chi- 
nese boy. And then his eyes popped. 
Able to contain his curiosity no longer, 
he blurted, “Is that one yours, too?” 





“Of course,” calmly replied our man. 
“Haven't you heard that every fifth child | 
born in the world is a Chinese?” 








WHY THIS 
NEW TESTAMENT 
SOLVES YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING PROBLEMS 


We give gifts at Christmas to celebrate the 
birth of Jesus nearly 2000 years ago. What 
more appropriate Christmas gift could you 
choose than the Book that tells the glorious, 
ever-new story of Jesus in the language 
we use today? 


This year you can solve your Christmas 
gift problems with the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament. A complete, 
authorized version in language all can un- 
derstand, it will bring a fresh spiritual ex- 
perience of the Bible’s joyous message to 
those you love. 


Newest Testament 
Really Our Oldest 


In the 340 years since the King James trans- 
lation, dramatic new discoveries of old docu- 
ments have shed new light on the Scriptures. 
The Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament is based on the most authorita- 
tive manuscripts . . . some more ancient 
than any previously known. Thus, this new 


| version is really our oldest New Testament. 


| And it is more accurate and easier to read. 


From Zanesville, Ohio, E. P. Linnell, 
pastor of the Putnam Presbyterian 
Church, tells us about the Scottish 
preacher who discovered an economical 
way to send greetings to his parishioners. 
He sent telegrams in which he gave a 
message in very few words by citing a 
Bible passage, chapter and verse. The 
recipient needed only to consult the 
Bible, and he had a full message in few 
words. 

So it was that he sent a wire to a 
young couple who were just returning 
from their honeymoon. He wrote it out 
carefully: “My word to you is I John 
4:18.” 

(This bit of wisdom, you will wish to 
know, assures that perfect love casteth 
out fear.) 

But the Scot had reckoned without | 
the factor of error in the telegraph oper- | 
ator, who wasn't very well educated in a | 
Biblical sort of way. The mere omission | 
of a simple Roman numeral (I) changed | 
the whole meaning of the wire. 

When the young bride opened the 
telegram, she turned immediately to her | 
Bible to read to her husband what their | 
pastor had to say to them, and then 
broke into tears. It was too great a blow! 
Because the message now read, “My 
word to you is John 4:18,” the verse she 
found was: 

“Thou hast had frve husbands; and he 
whom thou now hast is not thy husband.” | 





Perfect Gift 
For Young or Old 


Confusing, out-of-date expressions are gone. 
Direct, understandable language quickens 
each verse to glorious meaning .. . yet the 
poetic beauty of the King James Version is 
preserved. The Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament is ideal for children: 
there are no obscure, old-fashioned phrases 
to confuse young people, or dull their eager- 
ness to read. And many devout readers of 
the King James Version praise the richer 
understanding this new revision has brought 
them. 


This New Testament is available in 
many editions, ranging from the handy 65¢ 
pocket edition to the genuine black mo- 
rocco at $10.00 and the exquisite blue and 
red leather editions at $15.00. 


The Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament is authorized by the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. This Christmas, let it bring re- 
newed inspiration to you and to those 
you love. 


Only authorized 
version in the 
language we 
speak today 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th Street « New York 
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THE COVER is a frame from the 
film strip “Greater Works Than 
These,” used in the Planned Edu- 
cation Program, and points up the 
problem of giving discussed in the 
inside cover editorial. 


Charles A. Anderson, who wrote 
“An Open Letter to the President,” 
page 7, is Manager of the Depart- 
ment of History, Office of the 
General Assembly. 


In view of the substantial inroads 
made on the public’s time and at- 
tention by films, radio, and _ tele- 
vision, it may seem remarkable that 
our venerable legacy from non- 
electronic ages, the book, has sur- 
vived in popular use. But the mak- 
ing of many books still has no end. 
Although the proportion of fiction 
sales has declined sharply since the 
war—a trend that baffles authors, 
publishers, and booksellers—the in- 
crease in the popularity of non- 
fiction titles has maintained the 
over-all total of book purchasing. 


There are probably as many rea- 
sons for reading books as there are 
people who read, and one man’s 
speculations on this theme appear 
on page 21. The writer, James 
Kelly, is an advertising executive 
and New York Times book reviewer, 
who discovered the joys of reading 
in his twenties after a relatively 
bookless youth. 


Parents who worry about the 
effects of TV on their children’s 
reading habits may find reassur- 
ance in the experience (page 31) 
of Carl Biemiller, father of four 
boys and a commuter from sub- 
urban Philadelphia to an editor’s 
desk at Holiday magazine. 


Religious books are evaluated by 
Chad Walsh (page 25), a teacher 
at Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, 
already familiar to our readers 
through his monthly column on 


books. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE: Albert 
Schweitzer, theologian, musician, 
and jungle doctor, has won the ad- 
miration of the world as a practical 
exponent of the Christian ethic. Our 
November 24 issue will bring an 
interview with Dr. Schweitzer. 

Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
will describe his recent trip through 
Latin Europe. 


Novemser 10, 1951 
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MEDITATIONS 


With No Backward Look 


ESUS DREW many figures of speech 

from the life around him. When a 
man expressed his purpose to become 
one of Jesus’s followers, but made an 
excuse for postponing the step, Jesus 
said, “No man, having put his hand to 
the plow, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of God.” Luke 9:62. 

Jesus was saying in a very simple and 
unmistakable way that the Christian life 
calls for a clear purpose and unwavering 
steadfastness. Three very simple and 
practical thoughts are suggested in these 
words of our Lord. 

1. A Vision. Why does a man under- 
take to plow a field? It is because he has 
a vision. He sees in his mind not the 
barren field which he is to plow, but 
a field ripening unto the harvest. He 
will gather the fruits of his labors to 
nourish himself, his family, and other 
people in the community. What is more 
beautiful than a harvest field? 

The man who said he would follow 
Jesus had his vision, perhaps a crude 
vision of the Kingdom of God. The 
Christian has his vision of the Kingdom 
of God. He sees God reigning in the 
world. He sees Jesus Christ enthroned 
in the hearts of men. He sees swords 
beaten into plowshares and spears into 
pruning hooks. He sees families and 
communities and nations living together 
in peace and harmony. He sees a world 
of brotherhood. It is a beautiful vision, 
so he puts his hand to the plow. 

2. A Task. But before there can be the 
fulfillment of the plowman’s dream 
there must be the hard labor of plowing. 
This is no easy undertaking. Following 
the plow means blistered hands, tired 
legs, and aching feet. 

It is so with the Kingdom of God. 
Elijah was ready to give up. He thought 
he was the only Israelite who had not 
forsaken Jehovah. Idolatry and immor- 
ality seemed to be on the throne. 

Every age has its disillusionments 
for the citizens of the Kingdom of God. 
We look at our world today. After two 
world wars to save democracy, we are 
living under the threat of a third world 
war. The plows are being beaten into 
swords and the pruning hooks into 
spears. Nation is being aligned against 
nation. All people live under the cloud 
of distrust and uncertainty. 

In countries where great missionary 
progress has been made, the Christian 
missionaries have been compelled to 
withdraw. In our own country moral 
standards have been crumbling. Many 
Christians have suffered disillusionment 
in their personal experience. The life 
of service has net turned out to be 


what was expected. Spiritually we have 
blistered hands, tired legs, and aching 
feet from following the plow. 

3. Patient Perseverance. Is not this, 
however, what Jesus implied would be 
the experience of his followers? We are 
tempted to “look back,” that is, to forget 
the vision of the harvest field with which 
we began our Christian life. Paul wrote 
to the Galatians, “Let us not be weary 
in well doing: for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not.” 

God’s promises are not in vain. The 
prayer of millions through the centuries, 
“Thy kingdom come,” will surely be 
answered. But if it is to be answered, 
we must keep our hands on the plow. 
That means keeping on at the task, dis- 
couraging though it may be at times. 

This is a message for the Church of 
Jesus Christ, but it is also a message 
for every Christian individually. Each 
morning we enter upon a new day. Are 
we ready to put our hand to the plow, 
and not look back? 


Prayer: Our Father, God of right- 
eousness and patience, renew our vision 
of thy Kingdom in the world. Rekindle 
our enthusiasm as followers of Jesus 
Christ. Grant us patience and steadfast- 
ness, that like Jesus we may set our 
faces toward the goal and not turn back. 
Be with those who labor in hard places, 
in danger, amidst threats, where they 
meet with violent opposition. In due 
time bring the harvest from the labors 
of those who would follow Jesus. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 

First Day: Luke 9:57-62. Wavering dis- 
ciples. 

Second Day: I Kings 19:1-8. A discouraged 
prophet. 

Third Day: I Kings 19:9-14. The “still 
small voice.” 

— Day: I Kings 19:15-21. Back to his 
task. 

Fifth Day: I Kings 5:8-14. The reward of 
persistence. 

Sixth Day: Psalm 37:1-9. Waiting for God. 

— Day: Psalm 1:1-6. The fruitful 
ife. 

Eighth Day: Matthew 5:1-12. Citizens of 
the Kingdom. 

Ninth Day: Matthew 5:13-16. Christian 
influence. 

Tenth Day: Luke 14:25-35. Facing the 
cost of discipleship. 

Eleventh Day: Galatians 6:1-10. Not weary 
in well-doing. 

Twelfth Day: Hebrews 12:1-7. The en- 
durance of Jesus. 

Thirteenth Day: Philippians 3:8-16. The 
Christian’s goal. 

Fourteenth Day: Revelation 3:14-22. 
The peril of lukewarmness. 

—Park Hays MILLER 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





WE OPPOSE AN AMBASSADOR TO THE VATICAN 


Like a bolt from the blue, the President announced 
the appointment of General Mark W. Clark as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. The appointment was so 
timed that a weary Congress, then adjourning, could 
be counted on not to stay and debate it. 

General Clark is still a controversial figure, par- 
ticularly in Senator Tom Connally’s home state. In 
addition, as a military man, he is a legitimate target 
for those who are rightly concerned over the increas- 
ing dominance of the military in our public life. Also, 
he must be approved by both houses through modifi- 
cation of the law of 1870, which makes military men 
ineligible for this office. One wonders, if the President 
were serious in his desire to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Pope, why he would, in this delicate 
issue, have chosen a man so difficult to confirm. 

The appointment was made in the face of informal 
assurances to Protestant churchmen that the question 
was a “dead issue,” etc. If these assurances were not 
intended to be taken seriously, then-they are danger- 
ously close to the category of words spoken “with 
intent to deceive.” 

Reasons given in support of establishing such an 
office don’t stand up. 

Vatican City, with its area of one sixth square mile 
(108 acres) and population of 1,000, and no foreign 
commerce whatsoever, is no state in the accepted use 
of the term. 

It is not comparable to the Papal States with their 
area of 16,000 square miles and population of 
3,124,758, with which we had limited diplomatic 
relations from 1848 to 1868. The limitation was 
described in the words, “Our direct relations with the 
Papal States can only be of a commercial character.” 
They therefore established no precedent for the type 


of relationship now proposed. On the contrary, they 
make it clear that such a relationship would not then 
have been tolerated. 

Vatican City is a mere token state set up in the 
concordat with Benito Mussolini for the sole purpose 
of enabling the Catholic Church to function as a 
political power in exchange for its support of Mus- 
solini’s regime. It is not a state. It is a church mas- 
querading as a state in order to gain political power. 

Every Roman Catholic cardinal, archbishop, priest, 
monk, and nun is under the primary and absolute 
jurisdiction of the ruler of a foreign state. if the Pope’s 
claim and President Truman’s action are validated by 
Congress. This jurisdiction applies to their political 
and social as well as to their religious life. (Note 
the Pope’s requirement that all priests withdraw 
from Rotary Clubs.) As such, under our present 
laws they ought to register as agents of a foreign 
government. 

“Now that the United States has officially recog- 
nized the Vatican as a political state,” Professor 
Henry Pratt Fairchild points out, “it is absurd to 
assume that its representatives in this country are 
engaged exclusively in religious, scholastic, academic, 
or scientific pursuits or [in] the fine arts.” 


The President has placed American Catholics in an 
intolerable situation against which they, as good 
Americans, should be the first to protest. He has 
created a serious division in the nation at a time when 
national unity is needed as never before. 

We should protest to our representatives in Con- 
gress now. As the implications of the proposal become 
clear, reaction against it will be immense and it will 
be cumulative. 


Future editorials by Dr. Payne will deal with other facets of the question. 





By Paut CALVIN PAYNE 








AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Mr. President: 

Protestants in America bought separation of church 
and state at a high cost in human suffering. Amer- 
icans will never return to church control of the state. 
Recognizing the Vatican as a state is the first step 
toward a corruption of the impartiality we expect of 
our government toward religious organizations. 

Mr. President, if you persist in ignoring the con- 
victions of millions of Protestants, you will loose fears 
that our heritage is being jettisoned which may well 
set off chain reactions of unknown strength. For al- 
though Protestants seem to be divided into denomina- 
tions, they are thereby merely exercising the right of 
conscience in methods of worship. On the question of 
religious freedom they stand united. Protestants scorn 
totalitarian methods of forcing unity, but there is 
nothing so strong as the aroused consciences of earnest 
men. 

Let us remember that Protestants settled America. 
We must remember that Protestants came to America 
because they were driven out of their native lands by 
powers which combined the church with the state. 
Have you forgotten that devout and upright men 
insisted on freedom to worship God according to the 


dictates of their consciences and that church and 
state in France massacred fifty thousand of these 
Christians on Saint Bartholomew’s Day in 1572? And 
that thousands of other Huguenots fled from France 
for asylum in America? It must not be forgotten that 
the tiny Mayflower carried the Pilgrim fathers safely 
away from the dictates of a state church. Thousands 
of Scotch-Irish, the backbone of the Revolution, fled 
to this country because a state church deprived them 
of civil rights and the chance to make a living. Let 
us remind you that Lord Cornbury, governor of New 
York colony, threw Francis Makemie in jail for preach- 
ing outside of a state church, but that Makemie in 
the courts won the fight for religious freedom. Let 
us also remind you, Mr. President, that the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists met annually for ten 
years preceding the Revolution for the sole purpose 
of preventing the appointment of an American bishop 
—in which they were successful. 

Let us remind you that for these bloodstained rea- 
sons the Bill of Rights contains the provision that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting the establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 


By CHartes A. ANDERSON 
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HOW CAN WE GAIN 





The last in a series of four articles 


By HARRY MILTON TAYLOR 


HE NEXT TIME one of your brash 

friends tells you that truth is simple, 
ask him what confidence is and how to 
get rid of an inferiority complex. It’s 
astonishing how unsimple anything is if 
you think about it deeply enough. Cole- 
ridge used to say that if we knew all 
about a grain of sand we could explain 
the entire universe. 

What does any of us know about con- 
fidence? Where is the line between 
enough and too much? Is Winston 
Churchill an egotist? Is his confidence 
genuine or a bluff? What is the relation 
between confidence and humility, if any, 
and how distinguish between the two? 
Is there any correspondence between 
our ability to do something well and our 
conviction that we can? 

What a puzzle the pieces are! Is confi- 
dence desirable? If so, how much and 
what kind? As I see it, a gangster may be 
as confident as a saint. Self-assurance 
can be a sign of paranoidal mental ill- 
ness or a mark of strong character and 
balanced judgment. Is it a mood or a per- 
sonality trait or, on occasion, both? Is 
stage fright bane or blessing? Is it true 
that men of small physique are apt to be 
more aggressive than big men? To com- 
pensate for felt deficiency? Or because 
they have to push less weight around? 
Does the same hold for tiny women? Are 
you apt to be more confident if you are a 
twin? Or an only child? Or the eldest in 
a large family? Or the middle son? Or 
the baby? 

If you do suffer from a lack of confi- 
dence, what can you do about it? Take 
a course with Dale Carnegie? That 
might cure you . . . of what I’m not sure. 
Should you practice and practice in the 
art of succeeding where you can control 
success until the art becomes a kind 
of habit or frame of mind? Should you 
make yourself do the things that intimi- 
date you so as to prove yourself their 

master? 
et i ta : chin . aa It seems to me that the answers de- 
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LACK OF SELF-CONFIDENCE IS ROOTED IN IMPROPER SELF-LOVE. THE 
CURE OF EGOTISM IS NOT EASY. WE MUST REPLACE IT WITH THE 
GENUINE LOVE OF SELF, THINGS, NEIGHBORS, BUT ABOVE ALL—GOD. 


dence and why you want some that any 
attempt at generalization is arrant folly. 
Yet, even at the risk of being dogmatic 
and inconclusive and lopsided, of saying 
too much or too little, or worse—of 
mouthing vague pieties, I make a num- 
ber of observations: 

Granting that an inferiority complex 
is complex and that therefore anything 
we say about it may be inaccurate or in- 
complete in specific instances, must we 
not confess, nevertheless, that most of 
our sickly inferiority feelings root in im- 
proper self-love? The typical inferiority 
complex is made up of obsessive intro- 
spection, exaggerated self-concern, un- 
warranted self-depreciation, unmerited 
self-pity, heavily insulated live wires of 
envy and malice and frustration and 
similar destructive charges, and all of 
the currents generate from unhealthy 
self-love. That there is proper self-love is 
clearly indicated in the divine com- 
mand, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” There is healthy self-love. The 
disease is egotism. 

There is little difference between the 
milquetoast and the braggart. Both are 
egotists. The braggart is the milquetoast 
upside down. The braggart, preoccupied 
with himself, either ignores his weak- 
nesses and wickednesses, or he lies about 
them with his outside behavior, setting 
up a delusory front, a defense mecha- 
nism. The milquetoast, likewise pre- 
occupied with himself, minimizes his 
virtues and magnifies his vices, exagger- 
ates his foibles and failures, often to call 
attention to himself and to elicit self- 
satisfying denials from his friends. He 
finds it much easier to confess and be- 
moan his defects than to try seriously 
to remedy them. He would rather be 
ridiculed than ignored. He has found 
that he can be more successfully dra- 
matic by staying shyly in the background 
than by performing stage front and 


The fourth in a series of four articles, 


center. He hates his lack of self-assur- 
ance with a perverted joy. 

Lest we lose all our readers, let us 
agree that no one should blame himself 
if he has an inferiority complex. Some 
childhood hurt probably started it, and 
the succession of influences and choices 
which fostered its malignant growth 
was so imperceptible that the victim 
never realized what was happening. You 
may have been driven to love yourself 
too much by being loved too little by 
your pi arents. A harsh environment may 
have driven you inward into yourself for 
security. Our purpose here is not to 
blame Caesar but to bury him! 

Cure of egotism 

Cure of egotism is not easy. There 
are helpful devices you may use rather 
easily. For example, stop depreciating 
everything you do. False modesty is 
never the virtue it sounds like. The next 
time someone compliments you, check 
the impulse to — coyly, “It was 
nothing really!” Say “Thank you” and 
beam. My mother used to insist, when 
we teased her for boasting about her 
cooking, that the Lord Himself looked 
upon His creation and saw that it was 
good! 

Another helpful device is to tell your- 
self therapeutic lies. Pretend you're 
better than you are and then live up to 
the pretense. Are you brave enough to 
make a speech? No? Then tell yourself 
(or better, tell someone else) that you 
are and then make a speech: the lie 
becomes true; you have changed your- 
self. What we say has considerable effect 
upon what we are. Many a man has 
talked himself into being the hero he 
was not. 

But these are devices. Deep cure is 
not easy. Really to overcome an inferi- 
ority complex, you will have to stop 
being that sort of person. Let me repeat 
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again, lest discouragement undermine 
the persistence that will be required, 
that self-reformation is not to be 
achieved in the twinkling of an eye. I 
do not say that God cannot or will not 
sometimes remake a personality quickly, 
but, judging from the histories of re- 
ligious experience, He seems to prefer 
to help us grow to be better through the 
cooperation of our sustained best inten- 
tions and efforts, through moral process 
rather than by way of sudden miracle. 
You should not be dismayed, then, if 
what I am about to suggest has to be 
worked at, day after day, week after 
week, year after year. 

My recommendations are based on 
the assumption that, if sickly inferiority 
feelings are the result of wrong loving, 
they can be cured by right loving. I hope 
that what I mean by right loving will 
become clear as we go along. 

Let’s begin with you. Learn to love 
yourself properly, to despise and oppose 
what is bad in you, to be proud of and 
to increase and to use what is good in 
you. Take stock of yourself, making the 
inventory honest and thorough, and 
evaluate critically what you find. 

You will find weaknesses and wicked- 
nesses. You will find enough ugliness to 
confirm all your inferiority feelings if 
you consider only the ugly facts. Pay 
serious attention to your faults: they are 
your foes and should be clearly recog- 
nized for what they are. If you know 
your faults you can set yourself to resist 
and remedy them. If you know your 
faults you will not be too astonished 
when they manifest their evil, nor will 
you succumb too readily to surprise 
attack from them. If you know your 
faults you will be delivered from the 
damaging delusion that you have none 
and from the equally damaging delu- 
sion that they are worse than they are. 

(Continued on page 35) 


“Confidence,” from 


Faith Must Be Lived, by Harry Milton Taylor, to be published by Harper and Brothers, New York, in November, 1951. 
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Vatican Appointment Arouses Protestants 


Protestants are usually slow-burners. 
It takes them a good while to get really 
steamed up over a problem, an issue, 
an affront, or a cause. But when they do 
get upset, or as some church people put 
it, “concerned,” they don’t waste time 
fooling around. And they don’t let their 
differences bother them too much either. 

Whether they be Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, Lutheran, or Methodist, U. S. Prot- 
estants are plenty burned about a ma- 
neuver which is at once a problem, an 
issue, an affront, a cause, and a kick at 
the foundations of American democracy. 

President Truman’s well (or ill) timed 
appointment of General Mark Clark as 
the nation’s first Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Vati- 
can may never be approved. Both houses 
of Congress have to amend a U. S. law 
of 1870 which states that an active Army 
officer may not hold a civilian appoint- 
ment. The Senate has to confirm Mr. 
Truman’s decision. Perhaps by January 
neither the Senate nor the House will 
wish to take these momentous votes, 
which would, in effect, if they are affirm- 
ative, change the meaning of the U. S. 
Constitution. The First Amendment 
states: “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof 

... That article, through interpreta- 
tion and usage since its adoption in 
1791, separates the functions of church 
and state. 

To the U. S. Protestant Church, the 
sending of a full ambassador to a re- 
ligious head who rules an estate the size 
of a college campus inside the capital 
of Italy does not seem to keep church 
and state separate. And that is a mild 
statement of the case. 

For all its divisions, the U. S. Protes- 
tant Church has been singularly united 
in its unalterable opposition to any kind 
of U. S. representation at the Vatican. 
Ever since President Franklin Roose- 
velt’s “Christmas-present” appointment 
of Myron C. Taylor as personal envoy 
to the Vatican in December, 1939, al- 
most every Protestant church in the na- 
tion has gone officially on record time 
and time again opposing that move and 
any future moves in the same direction. 
The Presbyterian General Assembly was 


10 


one of the first to take such actions. And 
nobody knew that better than the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

When news of the sudden appoint- 
ment broke a few hours before the 
82nd Congress adjourned its first ses- 
sion, there was no question about the 
reaction. The story clattered over the 
teletypes and hit the front pages of 
every paper in the country. And the 
Protestants, after recovering from the 
initial shock, proceeded to rock the 
nation with a righteous cry that was 
properly emotional, sensible — and un- 
answerable. As Dr. Louie D. Newton, 
former head of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, said about the President’s 
action: “We've got to let them know 
that we won't take this lying down.” 
Whether the President knew it or not, 
it appeared that he had done more to 
strengthen than to upset Protestantism. 

The news developments were fast 
and furious. The Vatican and most 
Roman Catholics were pleased beyond 
measure. The Communists charged that 
the U. S. was setting up an espionage 
center at the Holy See. The nation’s 





newspapers split wide on the subject, 
some praising, some opposing, but al- 
most all questioning the wisdom of such 
a move. The New York Times stated, 
“When a problem divides American 
public opinion . . . it is only fair that 
an attempted solution should be given 
a chance to work itself out.” The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor said, “We cannot 
but enter the gravest objections to the 
confirmation of any diplomat . . . to the 
Vatican State.” 

And the Protestants, Dr. Edward 
Pruden, President Truman’s pastor, de- 
clared that he had done everything 
“that was possible for anyone to do” to 
persuade his most famous parishioner 
not to make the appointment. 

Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Churches, said, “I hope and believe that 
this unwise proposal will be opposed by 
the great majority of fairminded Ameri- 
cans of every religious conviction and 
will be either withdrawn or defeated 
in the Senate.” The National Association 
of Evangelicals, which represents sev- 
eral sects not in the National Council, 





He chose to disagree. President Truman’s pastor, Dr. Edward H. Pruden (right), for- 
mer head of American Baptist Convention, revealed last month that he tried unsuc- 


cessfully to ble 


ning of General Mark Clark as U. S. Ambassador to Vatican City. 
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NEWS 


held a national drive on Reformation 
Sunday to collect signatures opposing 
the appointment. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, in one of 
his first actions as the new Stated Clerk 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. (see 
page 13), wired the President, “I wish 
to protest most vigorously your action in 
appointing an ambassador to the Vati- 
can. Such official diplomatic recognition 
of one church by our government is de- 
liberately to flout the expressed wishes 
and deeply held convictions of most 
Protestants. This protest is both per- 
sonal and on behalf of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.” 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 
the United Lutheran Church, called 
upon Lutherans throughout the nation 
to voice “unrelenting” opposition to the 
appointment. He said, “It is ridiculous 
to pretend that this is diplomatic recog- 
nition being accorded a tiny secular 
state. All the world knows that an am- 
bassador is being sent rather to the Pope 
as a powerful religious leader.” 

Dr Vere Loper, head of the Con- 
gregational Christian churches, called 
the appointment a “gross violation of 
the American doctrine of separation of 
church and state.” 

In addition to action by inter-church 
bodies and scores of individual denomi- 
nations, literally hundreds of local and 
area church groups representing millions 
of Protestants recorded their protests. 
Churches in many parts of the nation 
were jammed on the Sunday following 
announcement of the appointment. Ref- 
ormation Day services and special rallies 
brought out Protestants in record num- 
bers. Thousands of letters and _tele- 
grams bulged mail bags in Washington. 

The White House statement which 
went with the Vatican appointment said, 
in part, “It is well known that the Vati- 
can is vigorously engaged in the struggle 
against Communism. Direct diplomatic 
relations will assist in coordinating the 
effort to combat the Communist men- 
ace.” Although this seemed to be the 
main reason for President Truman’s 
action, there were many Protestants and 
many U. S. citizens of other faiths who 
wondered how right this assumption was. 

The President, in messages recently 
delivered to the Washington Pilgrimage 
for Churchmen and to the Cincinnati 
meeting of the United Church Men, laid 
great stress upon the principle of re- 
ligious unity. He urged the United 
Church Men to “turn the hearts and 
souls of men from rancor and hatred to 
love and the spirit of brotherhood.” He 
told the Pilgrimage group, “Despite 
the barriers that divide the different 
churches, there is a common bond of 
brotherhood that underlies them all. We 
must continue our effort to find these 
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TO THE PASTORS, OFFICERS, AND MEMBERS 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH U.S.A.: 


On October 20th the President of the United States shocked the 
nation by announcing his decision to send an Ambassador to the Vatican 
and by transmitting to the Senate for confirmation the name of General 
Mark W. Clark. This action has profoundly disturbed the leaders of the 
Protestant Churches who, over the past years, have repeatedly waited 
upon the President (and his predecessor ), expressing a common view- 
point that such an action would break the well-established American 
principle of separation of church and state and flout the convictions 
of the members, of their churches. 

By Providence and good fortune, we are not yet faced with an ac- 
complished fact due to the prompt adjournment of Congress and the 
wave of protest from the American people. The President has now 
stated that no interim appointment will be made and that no further 
action will be taken until Congress meets in January. 

Therefore, at the suggestion of the General Council and on the basis 
of repeated deliverances of the General Assembly, I am addressing this 
to call upon you to take, if you will, the following actions: 

(1) To wait upon the Senators and Representatives of your State 
personally, by letter and telegram, to make clear your opposition to the 
diplomatic recognition of the Roman Catholic Church by the subterfuge 
of its being treated as a sovereign state. 

(2) To write or telegraph the President your opposition to and dis- 
approval of his action. 

(3) To report to the Office of the General Assembly any attitudes 
expressed to you by your Representatives or Senators, so that this in- 
formation may be correlated for effective use when Congress returns 
to Washington after the first of the year. 

There is a valuable pamphlet available which is entitled A Brief in 
Support of Maintaining a Valuable American Tradition, published by 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York, which may be 
procured at five cents a copy, or at two dollars a hundred copies and 
fifteen dollars a thousand copies. This pamphlet expresses clearly the 
Christian and patriotic basis of the traditional position of our Church 
in this whole matter. 

This course of action above suggested is not motivated by any ill 
will toward our fellow-American members of the Roman Catholic 
Church or by any criticism of General Clark. On the contrary, it is my 
conviction that one of the worst effects of this recent action of the 
President is the stirring up of religious controversy and the possible 
damaging of the career of a patriotic American who deserves well of 
the nation which he has so ably served. 

Harrison Ray ANDERSON, Moderator of the General Assembly 
By Eucene Carson Buake, Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 





common ties, and to bring the churches 





form of public worship than such as 


together in greater unity in a crusade 
for peace.” There were many Protestants 
and many U. S. citizens of other faiths 
who wondered how the Vatican appoint- 
ment would help fulfill these wishes. 
But, for most American Protestants, 
these wonderings were not the point. 
General Rufus King, U. S. Minister to 
the Papal States (now part of Italy) 
from 1863 to 1868, was quite upset when 
Congress closed his legation because 
American, Scottish and English Protes- 
tants were denied full freedom of wor- 
ship in Rome. He did not seem to realize 
fully that freedom of worship was a 
U. S. law. The laws of Rome, in his 
own words, did not allow “any other 


conforms to the teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” The relationship be- 
tween the Papal States and the U. S. 
was not in accordance with the U. S. 
Constitution and was therefore termi- 
nated. 

President Truman has appointed an 
ambassador to the Vatican. The separa- 
tion of church and state is a U. S. law. 
The laws of the Vatican recognize the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church as 
the head of the Vatican City State. The 
relationship begun last month between 
the Vatican and the U. S. is not in ac- 
cordance with the U. S. Constitution. 
Therefore, say U. S. Protestants, the 
relationship should be terminated. 


ll 








Korea’s Silent Soldiers 


This Sunday Americans everywhere will be observ- 
ing Armistice Day for the second time since the start 
of the war in Korea. For thousands of American fam- 
ilies the remembrances of this November 11 will not 
be for the heroes of Verdun or the Argonne, or of 
Saipan or the Normandy breakthrough, but for Seoul, 
Hungnam, and Heartbreak Ridge. The following ac- 
count was written by UN Air Force Captain Robert 
Carruth and was sent from Korea by Captain Marshall 
V. Hersey, a member of the Presbyterian Church of 
Pacific Palisades, California. —THE EDITORS 


There is a valley in the southern part of Korea 
shaped like a U. The bottom part of the U borders 
a bay on the Sea of Japan. The floor of the valley 
is a patchwork of rice paddies and small fields of 
grain, and it is circled by a range of green hills rising 
high to touch the gentle clouds. Oxcarts move slowly 
on the roads along with women bearing burdens on 
their heads. There is no hustle. It is quiet there, even 
though it is removed from an active airfield by only 
a couple of ranges of hills and a few miles of rice 
paddies. From the city of Pusan it is but a journey 
of half an hour. 

The middle of the U rises gradually into a knoll 
that is crowned by the breeze-borne flags of the United 
Nations. The day we visited the knoll, there were 
three of these flags flying at half-mast. This was the 
United Nations Military Cemetery. Slowly, with 
anxiety and a suppressed kind of feeling, we had 
driven a weapons carrier through the pillars that 
formed the gate and up the curving driveway that 
was bordered by large stones painted white, and with 
newly planted small evergreens. The guest book 
which we signed showed signatures from half the 
world: Red Cross representatives, men of the services 
of many countries, diplomats, statesmen, and other 
world travelers who had come to visit and to pray 
for the many, many silent soldiers. 

Along the graveled pathways and up the steps of 
the terraces we walked. There was no conversation. 
All that we would have said could not be spoken— 
words were not in us, only feelings. Over the small 
squares that represented Belgium, Turkey, and the 
United States, the flags of those nations were bowed 
at half-mast because that day men of those countries 
were being interred. You have often read of the “long 
rows of small white crosses.” So had I, but I had not 
seen them before, not here. These white crosses were 
all new, and they stretched down the terraces to the 
very floor of the valley and ended where the farmers 
were working with their oxcarts and their crude hoes. 

The work went on as we watched. The broken 
bodies of world heroes were being buried, but I 
wondered if the world knew it or thought about it, 
or would remember. Death is such a permanent thing. 
A man meets it but once. And these men had not 
asked for it. The world had told them to go, to do 
battle, and to meet death if necessary. And I thought 
what each cross represented. Beneath each one lay a 
mother’s son, someone’s brother, a father, a husband— 
a friend that could never be replaced. And I thought 
that the whole world should be full of tears, but that 


perhaps many reasoned only that “There’s a small war 
going on, but it is half a world away, so it is too far 
to matter much.” And I hated the people who thought 
like that. 

Curiously, at least to me, in the little square of 
Turkey, the markers were not crosses, but white 
boards with white stars and crescents. But it matters 
not the form of the marker, nor the color, religion, or 
creed of the man beneath. The dead are just as dead. 

As I stooped and read the names on some of the 
markers, the scene came closer to me. When one adds 
a name, the markers mean more. Then I saw another 
soldier kneeling before a single neat white cross; his 
hat was off and his head was bowed. I remembered 
again that my own nephew lay buried here, too. A 





thought struck me like a bolt of lightning from a heavy, 
heavy cloud, though the sun was shining clear. I wept 
in silence the tears of love in a wail of hate. My 
heart exploded in a maelstrom of peace and love and 
hate and prayer. 

I cannot describe the scene at all adequately. You 
cannot know the futility, nor the love or hate or 
pain that is there unless you, too, have been a soldier 
and have been with the silent ones, and have known 
that but for the grace of God, you would be among 
them. 

Have you seen a mother cry when she received 
that awful telegram? Have you seen a wife left sud- 
denly alone to bring up a fatherless child? Have you 
thought? Thought what every small white cross has 


held for the living as well as for the dead? Then visit . 


your city of silent soldiers and read their names and 
know what it could mean to you. 

I prayed as I left the United Nations Cemetery near 
Pusan, Korea. With the tears still wet on my cheeks, 
desperately I asked God to lead those men in whom 
we put our trust to guide the destinies of our nations. 
And I prayed even more as I looked back to see all 
those colorful flags flying, not all high and proud, but 
bowed at half-mast. —Rosert CarruTH 
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Dr. Blake, Dr. Moore 
Installed as Officers 


With what is perhaps the greatest 
church-state debate of the decade get- 
ting underway, the Presbyterian Church 
last month installed two men who will 
help to lead the Church in its part of 
the struggle and in the many other ac- 
tivities of the nation’s fifth-largest Prot- 
estant denomination. 

They were Dr. Eugene Carson Blake 
of Pasadena, California, who holds the 
Presbyterian Church’s highest executive 
office, that of Stated Clerk; and Dr. 
Glenn Warner Moore, of Los Angeles, 
California, who is the first permanent 
secretary of the General Council of the 
Church. 

In a solemn and impressive cere- 
mony before five hundred people in 
Philadelphia's historic high-vaulted First 
Presbyterian Church, the two men 
pledged their services to God and their 
Church. 

Scores of officials representing pres- 
byteries, synods, leading Protestant de- 
nominations, and the National and 
World Councils of Churches, marched in 
a gowned processional at the opening of 
the ceremonies. Present were represen- 
tatives of the Presbyterian Church 
the U.S., the United Lutheran Church in 
America, the Methodist Church, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, and the 
Moravian Church. Also participating in 
the procession were Presbyterian synod 
and presbytery moderators and stated 
clerks, and officers and members of the 
boards and agencies of the Church. Dr. 


Harrison Ray Anderson of Chicago, 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 
presided at the service. 

In accepting his new office, Dr. Blake 
upheld Protestantism as one of the foun- 
dations of representative government. 
(For a text of his address, see “Freedom 
and Authority in Church and State” in 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, October 27.) He 
warned that present-day pressures of 
political and social problems are so 
critical that unless people really believe 
in representative democracy and make 
it work, the world will become once more 
totalitarian. 

Dr. Blake was elected Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly at the 163rd 
General Assembly in C incinnati, May 29. 
He succeeds the late Dr. William B. 
Pugh, who was Stated Clerk from 1938 
to September 14, 1950, when he was 
killed in an automobile accident in 
Wyoming. Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson 
propounded the installation questions to 
Dr. Blake. The charge to Dr. Blake was 
given by Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, pres- 
ident of Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Moore, former executive of the 
Presbytery of Los Angeles, was chosen 
secretary of the General Council at its 
meeting on May 30. Under his leader- 
ship, Los Angeles built forty-two new 
churches in eleven years. As secretary, 
with headquarters in New York City, he 
will coordinate activities of the General 
Council, interim agency of the General 
Assembly. Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, pastor 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, gave the charge to Dr. 
Moore. 








Church leaders installed. Dr. Eugene C. Blake (left) and Dr. 
receive congratulations from Moderator Harrison Ray Anderson (right), 
installation as Stated Clerk and General Council Secretary, 
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The only organ 
in tune for life 


The Hammond Organ is the only 
church organ in the world that cannot 
get out of tunet ... ever! It provides 
glorious music of perfect pitch, regard- 
less of changes in weather or humidity. 
This trouble-saving, money-saving fea- 
ture is only one of many reasons why, 
year after year, more churches choose 
the Hammond Organ than all other 
comparable instruments combined. 


PRICES START AT $1285* 
For the Spinet Model (not shown); f.o.b. Chicago. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


*\includes Federal excise tax, rebated to churches 
Concert Model has a 32-note AGO pedal keyboard 
and an additional ¢Pedal Solo Unit tunable to pref- 


erence by the organist 














CHURCH MODEL 
The Hammond Organ 
is used in over 

27,000 churches. 
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The invocation was given by the Rev- 
erend James Burnett Reid, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church. Dr. Henry 
Barraclough, manager of the Depart- 
ment of Administration of the General 
Assembly, read the Scriptures. The 
prayer was offered by Dr. Elmer G. 
Homrighausen of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, Vice-Moderator of the General 
Assembly. 


Church Building 
To Set Record in °51 


In spite of government controls, the 
big church building boom seems likely 
to set an all-time record this year. 

With $348,000,000 of church con- 
struction started during the first nine 
months of 1951, a new record mark is 
apparently in sight, eclipsing that of 
$409,000,000 worth of construction 
which was set in 1950. At the present 
rate, the old mark will be exceeded by 
nearly 20 per cent. 

New starts on church building proj- 
ects totaled $42,000,000 a month dur- 
ing August and September, an increase 
of about 8 per cent over the comparable 
1950 level. 

The sixty-day ban on new building 
projects was in force during most of this 
period, but apparently a! good many 
churches obtained exemptions on the 
grounds that they had materials already 
on hand or in sight. 

A twenty-one-year record of the 
construction industry in the United 
States, recently published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, reveals that in the 
boom year of 1929, church construction 
totaled $147,000,000. From that time, 


the first year for which accurate figures 
are available, church construction 
dropped rapidly, falling to $135,000,000 
in 1930; $87,000,000 in 1931; and a 
depression low of $21,000,000 in 1934. 

A gradual recovery has occurred 
since then, stopped only temporarily by 
the intervention of World War II. 

Scarcity of materials slowed postwar 
church construction until 1949, when the 
present boom started. 

Church building has outstripped that 
of other private nonprofit groups not 
only in the present year, but over the 
twenty-one years covered by the Com- 
merce Department report. 


Persecution in Colombia 


Still Continues 


The grim wave of religious persecu- 
tion which has beleaguered Protestants 
in the South American country of Co- 
lombia for the last two years has 
diminished “somewhat,” but Evangeli- 
cals, as the Protestants are called, still 
cannot meet or publicize their beliefs in 
many parts of the country. 

“Any direct effort on our part to 
propagate our faith in an open way in 
most rural places would bring restrictive 
measures almost immediately,” a report 
from Presbyterian missionary Aulden D. 
Coble said last month. 

“A friend from the country . . . just 
dropped in and for an hour told of the 
killing of an Evangelical pastor, of the 
terrific persecution endured by a small 
congregation of Seventh Day Adventists, 
and of the apparent, general plan to 
clean out the Protestants and Liberals, 
all classified as Communists.” 


The Roman Catholic Church and its 
political ally, the Conservative Party, 
launched a drive against Protestants and 
Liberals in 1948, after the Liberal 
leader Gaitan was assassinated. And fol- 
lowers of Gaitan conducted an uprising 
in Bogota in which much Roman Cath- 
olic property was destroyed. During the 
national election, Conservative-spon- 
sored “unrest” created a reign of terror 
throughout the country, and after “liqui- 
dating” many Liberals, succeeded in 
putting a Conservative president in 
office. Since then, the Conservatives have 
remained in control. 

At the present time, the report con- 
tinued, “As long as the Evangelicals 
abstain from meeting, abstain from the 
distribution of tracts, and do not openly 
declare that they are Evangelicals, things 
remain relatively quiet. Rural work 
that was forced to shut down under 
persecution, has not been and cannot be 
reopened.” 

In spite of the dark picture, however, 
“interest in the Evangelical Church is 
definitely greater than ever in the cities 
and larger centers. Church services are 
much better attended—and by many 
newcomers—than before the persecution. 
In all parts of the Republic our evan- 
gelistic campaigns are bringing hundreds 
of people—old and young—to open deci- 
sions to accept Christ as their Savior.” 


Atlanta Church Meetings 
Draw Top Leaders 


Top national and southern church 
leaders will assemble in Atlanta, Georgia, 
later this month for three major con- 
ferences: the third southeastern Inter- 








To evangelize America, Largest crowd ever to occupy Stambaugh 
Auditorium in Youngstown, Ohio—6,000 people—heard the 
Reverend Charles B. Templeton (right) last month declare that 
the “hinze of history is attached to the door of a stable in Beth- 
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lehem.” Presbyterian Templeton (P.L., July 21), National Coun- 
cil of Churches evangelist, addressed opening sessions of Na- 
tional Council’s fifteen-month nationwide evangelistic campaign. 
Many stood, many were turned away from 2,765-seat auditorium. 
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Church Convocation, and meetings of 
the General Board and the Headquarters 
Committee of the National Council of 
Churches. 

The Convocation, being held in At- 
lanta for the third time, will meet in 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church November 
27-29. Attending will be churchmen 
from Alabama, North and South Car- 





olina, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- | 


sissippi, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Discussion topics will be reli- 
gious liberty, evangelism, and Christian 
cooperation. Undoubtedly on the agenda 
will be the Mark Clark appointment. 

The other two meetings—of the Gen- 
eral Board (National Council's interim 
policy-making body) and of the Head- 
quarters Committee (group seeking a 
new National Council headquarters lo- 
cation)—will take place November 28 
and 29, respectively, in All Saints Epis- 
copal Church in Atlanta. 


Clothes for Korea 
Still Urgently Needed 


Church people sending relief clothing 
to Korea before January 1, 1952, will 
not have to pay the usual eight cents 
per pound for processing, Church World 
Service, Protestant relief agency, an- 
nounced jast month. 

The waiver will take effect only until 
the New Year, when special funds cover- 
ing the cost of packing and shipping 
used clothing for Korean relief will be 
exhausted. 

According to the service agency, warm 
clothing will be required for thousands 
of Koreans this winter. Needed are 
men’s suits (especially trousers), under- 
wear, sweaters, socks, overcoats; and 
women’s and children’s clothing of all 
kinds, including low-heeled shoes. 
Thread is needed to alter clothing. 

To help recipients know the gifts are 
from Christians, donors are asked to 
place tags inside the garments giving 
their names, addresses, and church 
names. 

(Clothing may be sent to the follow- 
ing Church World Service centers: New 
Windsor, Maryland; 3146 Lucas Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 3, Missouri; c/o Pacific 
Ports Industries, Inc., 10901 Russett 
Street, Oakland, California.) 


Building Fund Drive 
Gains Headway 


The Presbyterian Church’s Building 
Fund Campaign to raise $12,000,000 
for new church and seminary construc- 
tion is beginning to move into high gear. 

An announcement late last month 
from national campaign headquarters 
in New York City reported that synods 
and presbyteries are starting to appoint 
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RELIGION & HEALTH 
7 New Magazine 


A sixty-four page, pocket size, monthly, whose purpose 
shall be “to bridge the gap between religion and medi- 
cine,” under the editorship of Russell L. Dicks, D.D., 
Litt.D., of Duke University, Durham, N. C. Published by 
Religion and Health Corporation, Gladewater, Texas. 


FIRST ISSUE, FEBRUARY, 1952 


The magazine will present material dealing with the 
resources of religion for health, why we act as we do, 
the emotional care of the child from six months to six 
years, and how we help each other. 
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NEWS 


chairmen for this important drive which 
will begin officially January 1. In addi- 
tion, area meetings are now being held 
to acquaint local church people with the 
details of the thirty-month campaign. 

As of October 25, two synods and one 
presbytery had chosen heads for their 
part in the drive. The Synod of Michigan 
appointed Dr. David E. Molyneaux, 
pastor of the First Church of Flint, to 
head its campaign committee. First 
presbytery to act was Pennsylvania's 
Northumberland, which selected Dr. 
Roy F. Miller, pastor of the First Church 
of Shamokin. The Synod of Idaho ap- 
pointed as co-chairmen Elder Earl W. 
Bowman of Idaho Falls and Pastor Lewis 
M. Harro of the First Church of Sand- 
point. 

Last month also, meetings were held 
in Detroit, Cleveland, and Chicago to 
bring the facts of the drive to pastors 
and lay men and women in these areas. 
It is expected that action will be taken 
soon by the presbyteries of these three 
cities to set up committees. 

The report also announced that an 
area office for the Synods of Atlantic, 
Baltimore, Catawba, Florida, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia, has been 
established in the Triangle Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. James W. Laurie 


Elected College Head 


Last month a nationally-known clergy- 
man, pastor of one of the largest Presby- 
terian churches in the country, accepted 
the presidency of a Church-related 
college with one of the most promising 
futures any institution could hope for. 

Dr. James W. Laurie, forty-eight, 
pastor for almost ten years of 3,000- 
member Central Church in Buffalo, New 
York, will soon assume the presidency 
of eighty-three-year-old Trinity Univer- 
sity, San Antonio, Texas. 

Dr. Laurie’s name was presented as a 
single nomination without his knowl- 
edge. He will be the University’s fif- 
teenth president. 

In the Presbyterian Church nationally, 
Dr. Laurie is vice-chairman of the Gen- 
eral Council of the General Assembly, 
and is vice-chairman of the General 
Assembly's Council on Theological Edu- 
cation. He is a graduate of Presbyterian- 
related Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. Before 
assuming the pastorate at Buffalo’s Cen- 
tral Church he was acting pastor of 
Hope Memorial Church, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; pastor of Second Church, Rah- 
way, New Jersey; and pastor of Second 
Church at Wilkinsburg, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. He and Mrs. Laurie are 
the parents of four children. 
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James W. Laurie 


Last month, presenting his resigna- 
tion to the session of Central Church, 
Dr. Laurie said, “This call was quite 
other than of my choosing. . . . No 
other college could have moved me. This 
call, however, presents a unique chal- 
lenge to pioneer leadership. Backed by 
concerned Christians and able leader- 
ship, Trinity can fulfill in a decade or 
less the dream of a strong, outstanding 
Christian institution, housed on one of 
the nation’s most beautiful campuses, 
serving not only the Synod of Texas but 
other churches and areas of the nation.” 

Trinity University, one of the oldest 
colleges in Texas, is now feeling the 
greatest growing spurt since its found- 
ing. In 1945 it purchased a beautiful 
107-acre campus on a hill overlooking 


San Antonio. Now, with construction 
of the new buildings attracting nation- 
wide attention, the new campus is almost 
completed. The University will move in 
next June. 

One reason for the wide current in- 
terest about Trinity is the architecture 
of its new buildings. Trinity represents 
the newest thing in college architecture 
—indeed, one of the newest things in 
architecture. Construction work was 
done according to the Youtz-Slick 
method. Trinity was the first try. 

The Youtz-Slick method, according 
to the September issue of Architectural 
Forum, the Magazine of Building, “treats 
whole floor slabs and roof slabs as if 
each were a hydraulic elevator pulled 
up on its own columns by pumps atop 
each column. There have been 
modern ‘horizontal’ buildings before, but 
none whose sheltering slabs sweep for 
such ‘miles’ without apparent support. 
. . . There have been continuous glass 
walls but none hung so expressively 
from above like a glass curtain—which 
this literally is” (see photo below). 

The Youtz-Slick method, according 
to Architectural Forum, is cost-saving. 
Now it is sweeping southern Texas “like 
a long-horn stampede.” 

Trinity has 1,200 students on its main 
campus this year and 3,200 in the down- 
town division and air base extension. 
During the summer almost 1,000 attend 
summer school. When the new campus 
is completed, Trinity expects to have 
on its main campus 2,500 to 3,000 stu- 
dents. This very well could make it the 
largest Presbyterian school in the nation 
(Tulsa University is now the largest, 
with some 2,700 students). 

The college’s name, Trinity, comes 








Trinity’s new classroom and administration building. “If an engineer could toss big 
roof slabs into the air on toothpicks, then the architect would have a... chance 
to play with gravity, make horizontal instead of vertical Gothic,’ mused Archi- 
tectural Forum recently. That, figuratively speaking, is how the above was made. 
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from a trio of threes. First, of course, 
Trinity refers to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit; also, it refers to the three 
synods which were its founders in 1869: 
Brazos, Texas, and Colorado; and last, 
it refers to three now defunct parent 
Presbyterian colleges in Texas—Chapel 
Hill, Ewing, and Larissa—whose tradi- 
tions Trinity University carries on. 


Hymn Contest 


A hymn for the  sesquicentennial 
celebration of Presbyterian National 
Missions will be chosen this year in a 
contest sponsored by the Board of 
National Missions. 

First prize in the contest will be 
$50.00. The winner will be recognized 
at the 1952 General Assembly and the 
hymn used in services throughout the na- 
tion during the 150th anniversary year. 

Contestants are to supply words for 
three stanzas, using the hymn tune 
“Joanna” (No. 66 in the Presbyterian 
Hymnal), or hymns based on original 
music, or new adaptations of classic 
themes. Entries must be submitted not 
later than February 1, 1952, to the 
Office of Education and Publicity, Board 
of National Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 

Judges include Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, president emeritus of Union 
Theological Seminary; Dr. John J. Mo- 
ment, pastor of the Crescent Avenue 
Church, Plainfield, New Jersey; and 
Mrs. Clarence Dickinson, professor of 
liturgical music and sacred art at Union 
Theological Seminary. 

All copyrights will become the prop- 
erty of the Board of National Missions, 
and no manuscripts will be returned. 


Church-backed Proposals 
Defeated in Tax Bill 


Despite the efforts of two of the na- 
tion’s leading U.S. Senators, the Senate 
last month defeated three amendments 
supported strongly by church groups as 
necessary changes in the new income 
tax bill. 

The first of these amendments would 
have killed an “occupational tax” on 
gamblers and bookmakers. Its sponsor, 
Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, 
and many church groups felt that this 
tax would, in effect, legalize illegal 
zambling operations. Speaking on behalf 
of the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee, the former crime group head 
told his colleagues, “We are attempting 
to tax an illegal way of life.” 

“If we do that,” he said, “are we 
going to start placing a special tax on 
burglary tools? Where is the stopping 
point to be?” 


The Tennessee lawmaker empha- 
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sized the concern of moral leaders about 
organized crime and proposed instead a 
special section dealing with illegal busi- 
nesses. That section would have dis- 
allowed business expenses in connection 
with the operation of an illegal enter- 
prise. It required filing of special re- 
turns, and provided stiff penalties for 
failure to comply with the statute. Advo- 
cates of the tax on illegal gambling, 
however, won out when Senator Ke- 
fauver’s amendment killing the tax was 
defeated. 

A majority of the Senate also turned 





down two amendments by Senator Paul 
H. Douglas of Illinois which would have 
outlawed the buying of liquor as a legiti- 
mate “business expense.” Both of these 
measures were supported by church and 
temperance groups. 

The first amendment would have re- | 
moved liquor from among the items | 
which can be deducted by cor porations | 
as part of their business expenses. Sen- | 
ator Douglas charged that the average 
taxpayer is, in effect, paying half or more 
of the bill for many of these purchases 
of drinks and gifts of bottles and cases. 
The Illinois Congressman was also de- 
feated on an amendment to the State 
Department's appropriation bill which 
would have curtailed the purchase of 
liquor for entertainment out of public 
tax funds. 


Australian Presbyterians 
Celebrate Jubilee 


The Presbyterian Church in Australia 
is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. 

Highlighting the observance was a 
recent rally at Town Hall in Melbourne 
at which the Right Reverend J. E. Owen, 
moderator of the Church of Victoria, 
stressed the Australian Church’s need 
to penetrate industry. 

“We have a Presbyterian Prime Min- 
ister, a Presbyterian State Premier, and 
a Presbyterian Lord Mayor of Mel- 
bourne, but we have no Presbyterian 
trade union leaders. . . . We have lost 
touch with industry and must find 
way to give leadership to the enor- 
mously important group of industrial 
workers.” 

In addition to a capacity audience, 
Presbyterian Church moderators were 
very much in evidence. With Dr. Owen 
were the moderators of the other five 
states of the Australian commonwealth, 
the moderator-general of the Australian 
Church, and Dr. W. White Anderson, 
moderator of the Church of Scotland. 

Dr. Anderson, first head of the Scot- 
tish Presbyterian Church ever to visit 
Australia while in office, was guest 
preacher at the official jubilee service, 
which was held in Melbourne’s famous 
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SELL BASKETS 


CHRISTMAS — BAZAARS — FESTIVALS 





CHINESE CRETONNE BASKETS 


have proven themselves one of the best money 

makers for women's organizations, clubs, guilds and 

societies. They are beautiful, have hundreds of uses 

and are practical. 

MAKE MONEY THIS YEAR SELLING BASKETS 

Write now for sample set 

(Only sold to organizations—never to individuals. 

Be sure to mention your organization's name.) 
WINDSOR BROOM CO., 


Dept. PL HAMBURG, PENNA. 
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ke orders from ls! Earn oa 
SAMPLES FOR TRIAL mealstey to ‘uit who 
send name at onc A peer postal will do. SEND NO MONEY 


just your name. KRIS EE CO., Dept. 2017, Akron 8, Ohio. 

















Scots Church. 


BOX SCRIPTURE TEXT 


Just Fm one box of Scripture Text colorful 
floral esign stationery, containin 24 printed 
sheets, 24 plain, and 24 printed lin envelopes at 
$1.00. You will receive FREE a beautiful box of 25 
Scripture Text Christmas eens x! 6° assorted de- 
signs——regular value, $1.00. A $2.00 value for only 
$1.00 prepaid. Also, our 6a. -page Christmas gift 
catalog. U. S. only 

McBETH'S Religious Art Studio 
Department F-56 Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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More Projects Needed 
For Summer Youth Workers 


From June to September, the Pres- 
byterian Church's biggest enterprise is 
its youth program. Each year, it draws 
some 25,000 teenagers and college stu- 
dents to points throughout the United 
States for religious study, recreation, 
and unselfish service to others. Last 
month, the program’s directors issued 
a plea for more community participation 
in the work. 

Miss Lydia K. Francis, director of the 
service projects sponsored by the Board 
of Christian Education, said that many 
more hundreds of students could be 
taking part in the service program, 
which this year drew 329 young Presby- 
terians, if local communities would aid 
the Board in setting up service units. 

She cited the institutional service unit 
as an example. “Where are units needed 
by state mental hospitals? If communi- 
ties would let us know, we could recruit 
young people and help establish the 
units.” Members of institutional service 
units work as ward attendants in mental 
hospitals, receiving the pay of regular 
attendants, but serving the needs of 
patients on the basis of their beliefs. 

According to Miss Francis, the Board 
receives twice as many applications from 
young people as it can fill. This year, 
there were two institutional service units, 
one at Philadelphia State Hospital in 
Pennsylvania and one at Kankakee State 
Hospital in Kankakee, Illinois. 

Communities needing help in other 
fields might also succeed in setting up 
service projects with the aid of the 
Board of Christian Education. This year 
one such project was an international 
camp for the children of employees at 
Seabrook Farms in New Jersey. There 
nine young people spent the summer as 
counselors for 190 Japanese, Estonian, 
Latvian, Hungarian, Ukrainian, and na- 
tive-born Nisei, Negro, and white Amer- 
ican youngsters (see P.L., Sept. 1). The 
project was set up at the request of 
representatives of the company. 

Miss Francis would like to see leader- 
ship training units in summer resort 
towns, and is sure she could recruit as 
many young people as would be needed 
for such projects. “This summer we pub- 
licized a program at Martha’s Vineyard 
Island off the coast of Massachusetts in 
which students worked in hotels, restau- 
rants and stores during the day and 
attended religious seminars three eve- 
nings each week. This was sponsored by 
the Student Christian Movement of New 
England and advised by a local com- 
mittee of summer residents. We were 
flooded by applications. If resort towns 
in the Rockies and the eastern seaboard 
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were interested, we could help them get 
students, plan seminars, and obtain 
leaders.” Miss Francis suggested that 
churches in resort towns take the initia- 
tive in starting such projects. 

Other service projects sponsored by 
the Presbyterian Church this summer 
include work fellowships, where stu- 
dents helped in settlement houses and 
with missionaries in remote areas of the 
country; work camps, where they per- 
formed manual labor; and caravans, 
where the young people traveled to 
churches to help out however they could. 

Because of the draft, fewer boys took 
part in the caravan program than in 
previous years. Eighty-one young people 
were included. They served 105 churches 
in eight states, working with Westmin- 
ster Fellowship groups, speaking and 
leading services, and assisting ministers. 

An unusual caravan helped Pastor 
Delwyn Rayson in the Greystone Pres- 
byterian Church of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. Two caravan teams of four young 
people apiece spent a month in Eliza- 
beth directing a recreation program for 
the youth of the underprivileged com- 
munity. The program was part of Mr. 
Rayson’s campaign to interest more 
Elizabeth young people in the Church. 

Another team made up of white young 
people pioneered in a Negro commu- 
nity. The young people worked in New- 
ark, New Jersey, with members of the 
Thirteenth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
visiting in homes, directing a vacation 
Bible school, and leading meetings. 

This summer, 145 conferences for 
young people from fifteen to twenty- 
three were held with 12,373 delegates. 
Highlighting the program were two ex- 
perimental conferences in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey at which the delegates 
are grouped in small “youth fellowships” 
similar to actual Westminster Fellow- 
ship organizations. The young people in 
each organized a Westminster Fellow- 
ship, and with the advice of adults, car- 
ried out the typical activities of local 
and presbytery Westminster Fellowship 
groups. 

Planned to develop leadership, the ex- 
perimental conferences were popular 
with the young people and may serve 
as the pattern for similar conferences. 


German Youth Leader Visits 
Presbyterian Collegians 


A German student is touring Presby- 
terian colleges and student centers this 
year as a representative of the Euro- 
pean Christian student movement. 

Barred from the United States last 
year on technical charges by the govern- 
ment’s since-amended antisubversive act 
(P.L., January 6), he is twenty-four-year- 
old Edzard Obendiek, son of a pastor 





Edzard Obendiek 


of the Reformed parish of Barmen- 
Gemarke at Wuppertal, Germany. He 
will live with students and exchange 
ideas under a new plan to make the 
ecumenical movement more real to 
American college young people. The 
plan is sponsored by the Association of 
Presbyterian University Pastors. 

Acclaimed for his leadership of Chris- 
tian student life in Germany, Obendiek 
is a lay student of theology, history, and 
education. He has studied at Wuppertal 
Teachers Training College, Gottingen 
University, and St. John’s Training Col- 
lege in York, England. 

Before he had reached twenty-three, 
Obendiek had served in World War II, 
worked in a German hospital, taught 
school, toured European and British 
churches, and assisted in German stu- 
dent and YMCA work. 

He was called into the German anti- 
aircraft service when he was sixteen 
years old. He served in the Ruhr aréas 
and at the Belgian frontier until he was 
discharged for ill health. At the end of 
the war he finished his studies. 

Since the war, he has worked with the 
Studentengemeinde (Christian Student 
Congregation) in Wuppertal, Berlin, 
and other parts of Germany. Visits to 
England, Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland have followed. Last sum- 
mer, he joined the international work 
camp sponsored by the World Council 
of Churches at Mainz-Kastel, Germany. 

Obendiek will spend an average of 
two weeks at each student center he vis- 
its, will attend classes with students, and 
discuss the point of view presented by 
the professors, eat in dormitories and 
fraternities, help students in the study 
program at the centers, meet faculty 
members, go on weekend retreats and 
conferences, and address groups. 
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The first European to visit Presbyte- 
rian students as representative of a 
European national church movement, 
he is especially interested in the role of 
laymen in the church. 


Presbyterian Colleges Offer 
New Engineering Training 


Engineering students may now re- 
ceive bachelor’s degrees from Presby- 
terian-related colleges plus engineering 
degrees from Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, after five years’ study. 

A plan recently approved by the Pres- 
byterian College Union (made up of the 
presidents of the forty-four Presbyterian- 
related colleges) permits students to 
spend three years at a Presbyterian lib- 
eral arts college and two years in La- 
fayette’s engineering school. A Presby- 
terian-related college, Lafayette offers 
training in chemical, civil, electrical, 
mechanical, administrative, mining, and 
metallurgical engineering. 

The plan enables students to pursue 
liberal arts subjects along with pre- 
engineering courses in mathematics, 
science, and related subjects during the 
first period of their training. 

Cooperating in the plan and offering 
three years of study are Centre College 
in Kentucky, the University of Dubuque 
in Iowa, the College of Emporia in Kan- 
sas, Hanover College in Indiana, Hast- 
ings College in Nebraska, the College 
of Idaho in Idaho, Lake Forest College 
in Illinois, Lewis and Clark College in 
Oregon, Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania, Macalester College in Minnesota, 
Waynesburg College in Pennsylvania, 
and Westminster College in Missouri. 
Other Presbyterian-related colleges are 
planning to enter the plan shortly. 


Indonesian Youth Discuss 
Church-State Issues 


Indonesian Christian young people are 
worried about the status of Christianity 
in their newly-formed republic. 

Questioning one of the five principles 
on which the republic is based (“belief 
in God”), the youth are asking, “Belief 
in what God? Can Christians interpret 
the pronouncements of an acknowledged 
Moslem, President Sukarno, so as to 
give them Christian content? Does the 
government have the right to proclaim 
such a principle since some of the citi- 
zens are agnostic and atheistic?” 

Discussing their nation’s affairs, at a 
national Indonesian Ecumenical Youth 
Movement conference, delegates from 
thirty Christian youth organizations met 
at Makassar during the summer. Re- 
porting on the event, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary Winburn T. Thomas said, “Na- 
tionalism is keenly felt by members of 
this group. Among the leaders of the 
conference there was only one western- 
er. The self-sufficiency which has come 
with national independence has_per- 
meated Christian churches and organi- 
zations.” 

About the youth dispute, Dr. G. L. 
Ch. Abenino, moderator of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Timor (240,000 mem- 
bers) said, “We are thankful to the 
government that it accepts the power of 
God, and acknowledges that in the fight 
for freedom the power to struggle comes 
from God. But which God? To the 
Christian it is the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ. ... We can be grateful that there 
is a tolerance among the Indonesian 
peoples which permits the existence of 
differing concepts of God.” 





@ Personality Profile 








Gordon Rowse 


The nation’s 1951 marble cham- 
pion is a tow-headed, thirteen-year- 
old in Ogden, Utah, who comes froma 
three-generation Presbyterian church 
family. A member of the Youth 
Budget committee of the First Church 
of Ogden, Gordon Rowse also sings 
in the junior choir. Showing his 
younger brother Jack (left) and his 
Dad his winning taw, Gordon says, 
“Dad taught me all I know about 
shooting marbles, and he bought me 
my best taw. A good shooting marble 
is the first thing you need to become 
a champion.” The mibs champion 
won his title in Albuquerque in June, 
at the 1951 National Marble Tourna- 
ment sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 


two great minds 
unite... 


Rufus Jones 
speaks to our time 


edited by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


In one volume, the essence 
of the great Quaker leader’s 
philosophy together with a 
brilliant evocation of the man 
and his work by Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. The genius of 
two men combines to make 
this the religious anthology 
of the year! 


$4.00 at your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 
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‘Get it, study it, use it’’ 
Watchman-Examinei 


The SNOWDEN 

DOUGLASS 
Sunday 
School 

Lessons, 1952 


by Earl L. Douglass 


The 3lst successive volume remains 

the most useful, most illuminating 

commentary on the _ International 

Sunday School Lessons. Each lesson 

contains: 

@ Complete text and valuable Les- 
son Plan 

@ Concise, forceful explanations of 
Biblical passages 

@ Hints to Teachers-illustrations and 
useful tips on maintaining class- 
room attention 

@ Suggested questions and topics 
for discussion 


$2.50 at your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 
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Belgium Brazil Cameroun Chile Chima Czechoslovakia Colombia Ecuador France Germany Guatemala 


Overseas Reporter: 


Mexice Pakistan Philippines Portugal Siam Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria Venezuela Yugoslavia 


Holland Hungary India 
Indonesia Iran Iraq Italy 


Japan Koerea Lebanon 


Presbyterian Fraternal 
Workers in Europe 


In nine posts scattered from Lisbon to Berlin, 
twenty members of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
are making a notable contribution to the unity of the 
Church through the Fellowship of Presbyterian Fra- 
ternal Workers in Europe. 

Europe is experiencing its greatest spiritual up- 
heaval since the Reformation, and Reformation prin- 
ciples are again live issues. In many critical and af- 
flicted areas people are turning to their Bibles. There 
is marked evidence of a revival in lay witness. Also, 
more young people are entering Christian vocations 
today than in previous years. 

The Presbyterian Fraternal Workers have brought 
a desire for greater Christian unity to Europe. They 
went there on invitation of European churches. 
Their trips were cleared by the World Council of 
Churches. 

Two of the couples are engaged in industrial evan- 
gelism in Germany, two are doing educational and 
community service work in France, and one other 
couple serves a missionary orientation center for 
evangelical work in French overseas territories. In 
Portugal, two couples jare doing evangelistic educa- 
tional and medical work—a cooperative venture of 
Brazilian Presbyterians U.S.A. and U.S. Church 
funds are supporting relief, educational, and evan- 
gelistic projects in many places where American 
workers are not stationed. 

The Fellowship met this summer in Geneva for a 
planning conference under the leadership of the 
Reverend Charles W. Arbuthnot, Jr., field administra- 
tor, and Dr. Charles T. Leber, administrative secre- 
tary for Europe. Also present were representatives of 





Rev. and Mrs. Michael Testa, graduates of Maryville 
College, are serving in Portugal as Fraternal Work- 
ers. He is also a graduate of Princeton Seminary. 


the World Council’s Department of Interchurch Aid 
and Service to Refugees. 

At the meeting this summer, our Church workers 
underscored the great challenge that confronts Prot- 
estant Christianity in Europe. In Spain and Portugal, 
for instance, a small minority of Protestants face great 
opposition. However, these few are making encour- 
aging progress. 

Almost everywhere in Europe there are uprooted 
churches and individuals. Much prayer, money, and 
organizational work is needed to solve the great 
refugee problem. Presbyterian work in Europe is 
characterized by its emphasis both on mission and 
fraternal motives. The Presbyterian Fraternal Fellow- 
ship is convinced that the Church has the only saving 
message to give and the one redeeming task to per- 
form in this war-torn and fear-ridden continent, but 
it must speak as a united Church. 


Arriving in Geneva, after visiting Presbyterian Fraternal Workers in Europe recently, are Dr. Charles Leber (left), 
administrative secretary for Europe, and Rev, Charles W. Arbuthnot, Jr. (right), field administrator for Europe. 
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Ww READ A BOOK? It’s one of those 
sneaky, revealing questions. To an- 
swer properly, you must know who you 
are. You must define what you mean by 
book. Perspiring slightly from unusual 
exertion, you search memory, mind, and 
experience for personal clues. Finally, 
you seratch your head and decide that 
this question can never be answered 
quickly—if at all. 

Or can it? 

Getting down to cases, a book is ex- 
actly like a box of cornflakes, a bar of 
soap, or a tin of sardines. All four are 
packages. Each has an announced pur- 
pose. Each is supposed to do something 
for the inner or outer man. There’s noth- 
ing very complicated about that. 

The big difference, of course, is that 
the clerk in the corner grocery knows for 
sure what you mean when you ask for 
soap, sardines, or cornflakes. Yet neither 
he nor you nor the literary fellow you 
met at the last PTA meeting would be 
likely to know what you have in mind 
when you mention books. 

What kind of book? Biography, self- 
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By James Kelly 


help, inspirational? Technical, _ text, 
whodunit? A juvenile for the kiddies? A 
romantic, historical, or problem novel 
(definitely not for the kiddies)? Per- 
haps you were thinking about one of 
those staunch, gray titles that have 
withstood the onslaughts of time and 
literary critics: The Praise of Folly, Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, Hamlet, The Human Com- 
edy, War and Peace, Remembrance of 
Things Past, Walden, The Bostonians, 
The Red and the Black, Moby Dick, The 
Red Badge of Courage, Pickwick Pa- 
pers, Tom Sawyer. 

Perhaps you are more interested in 
one of the modern front-runners: Of 
Human Bondage, Jean Christophe, Main 
Street, You Can’t Go Home Again, The 
Magic Mountain, The Great Gatsby. 

New or old, a book package reveals 
very little about its contents. Jacket 
blurb-writers are not paid to be casual 
about their publisher’s product. There’s 
no Pure Food and Drug Act to guaran- 
tee ingredients. And no guidepost for 
the reader in search of escape, knowl- 
edge, or vicarious adventure unless it 





Why Read A Book? 


“. . . Fresh Intuitions, escape from somber reality, better perspective 


on how other humans live, think, love, and solve their problems.” 


would be an observation made quite a 
time ago by Francis Bacon: “Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested.” Or the pre-television 
topper supplied by the Master of Wal- 
den: “Read the best books first, or you 
may not have a chance to read them all.” 

In view of these uncertainties, it 
may be significant that Americans will 
write, buy, and presumably read more 
than 10,000 different new books this 
year. Despite rising costs of hard-cover 
books in all categories and television’s 
demands upon leisure hours, publishers 
and booksellers agree that the last half 
of 1951 will show an upswing in the 
book business. Books seem to be an 
essential part of the diet, all right, even 
if we don’t know exactly what they are. 
Even the millions of twenty-five-cent 
aficionados who buy mostly on impulse 
are often agreeably surprised at the en- 
tertainment waiting there behind those 
depressingly uniform covers. 

The man, woman, or child who does 
not read is missing something, but — 
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There is only 


ONE 
Oxford 
India Paper 


T= general excellence of Ox- 
ford India Paper has been 
known for generations as the cri- 
terion of quality. First produced 
at Oxford nearly a century ago, 
its many extraordinary qualities 
are famous throughout the world. 





His miraculous paper is so thin 

that it permits the printing of 
more than 2,000 pages in a book 
less than one inch thick. Bibles 
printed on this superfine paper are 
just one-third as thick as those on 
standard book paper — yet 
Oxford India Paper is actually 
stronger than regular book paper. 


prec ney occasionally are 
produced, accompanied by 
claims that they are as good as 
Oxford India Paper. These claims 
only confirm the unrivaled excel- 
lence of the Oxford product. Al- 
though imitators of this famous 
paper sometimes are able to 
match one of its many outstand- 
ing qualities, none has ever been 
able to match all of them — thin- 
ness, strength, purity of materials, 
freedom from glare, endurance, 
opacity, etc. 


ECENT scientific tests con- 
ducted by independent test- 
ing laboratories, reveal that Ox- 
ford India is completely free from 
adulterants, is from two to three 
times stronger than other paper of 
its kind, and has a creasing en- 
durance nine times that of other 
Bible papers. 


HERE is now, as ever, only one 

paper of Oxford India quality 
— the beautiful superthin paper 
in de luxe Oxford Bibles. 


Oxford 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 











WHY READ A BOOK? 


aside from indoor pallor and reddened 
eyes—what is it? It'may be the cultural 
patina distilled from the words of au- 
thors, manfully straining brains and 
syntax before their typewriters. It may 
be fresh intuitions about life or better 
perspective upon how other humans 
live, think, love, and solve their prob- 
lems. At least this much can be granted: 
escape from somber, everyday reality, 
answers for a groping curiosity, and the 
company of swashbuckling heroes and 
incredibly lovely heroines are worth the 
modest price of admission. 


From rattle to raccoon coat (if you 
grew up in the twenties) to that final 
rocking chair, books are available for 
the needs and desires of all ages and 
tastes. Let me illustrate. My book mem- 
ories at twenty-one were sketchy—a few 
dimly recollected childhood volumes 
about talking dogs, horses, bears, and 
goats. Then a spate of “boy” books and 
an involvement with the collected works 
of Victor Hugo, which I furtively read 
from one end of the shelf to the other 
on the delighted assumption that this 
was adult stuff. And—bringing things up 
to voting age—the usual collegiate ex- 
posure to Ivanhoe, The Forsyte Saga, 
and Vanity Fair. Dr. Johnson said it 
first: “A man ought to read just as in- 
clination leads him; for what he reads 
as a task will do him little good.” 

At this point, I stepped through the 
looking glass on a personal tour of my 
own topsy-turvy world. Alice had white 
rabbits. I had a deep-seated feeling of 
ignorance—and I'd gladly have traded 
my ignorance for her rabbits. How could 
I catch up with young cosmopolites who 
obviously knew where they were going 
and where they had been—furthermore, 
who had read books, listened to music, 
looked at pictures? Who talked about 
such things with simple authority? In 
short, what would be the fastest, most 
practical way to plug those intellectual 
gaps? 

More school? Classroom routines had 
not led to notable insight. Worldly ex- 
perience? That takes time and plenty 
of it. Books? Let’s dive in there and see 
what happens. 


After twenty years of diving, the re- 
turns are not yet completed. But, com- 
ing up for air, it is possible to report that 
the book idea seemed to be the right 
medicine for this patient, anyway. 
Through wide-eyed reading in philoso- 
phy, fiction, poetry, and biography, he 
got in touch with an organized existence. 
From a chair under a good reading lamp, 
he began to establish kinship with that 
other world. He began to feel more like 
a participant—and less like a seal who 
has learned to play our national anthem 








on a trumpet. (It doesn’t matter how 
well the seal plays; the big news is that 
he can play at all.) 

Books, then, prime the intellectual 
pump. They are a reliable source of 
secondhand ideas. They offer packaged 
information about practically everything. 
They are the congealed thoughts of wise 
men. But these are truisms. They cer- 
tainly do not explain the mysterious 
chain-reaction that occurs when George 
A. Reader picks up his book and pro- 
ceeds to tangle prejudices, intuition, and 
experience with the man or woman who 
wrote it. Like a mirage in the desert, 
a book is nothing unless somebody is 
around to look at it. And there would 
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The book-buyer “may simply like to be 
seen carrying a book as matching acces- 
sory.”” Or he may just need a sedative. 


seem to be unexpected reasons for look- 
ing if overheard conversations in living 
rooms, subways, and _ neighborhood 
bridge games are admissible evidence. 

“My dear, I simply couldn’t get along 
without Frances Parkinson Keyes,” says 
one suburban matron to another at a 
meeting of the literary section of the 
club. “She takes me back to those won- 
derful old days when George was the 
perfect hero—he was much thinner then 
—and I was just a slip of a girl. Honestly, 
Mrs. Keyes makes me positively nos- 
talgic.” 
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“It’s really surprising about our new 
neighbors, Tommy,” remarks Mrs. 
Snobbes to her husband as they return 
from an evening's visit. “I just don’t 
think they read. Hardly a book in the 
house. Honestly, I mentioned any num- 
ber of them—you know, the ones we get 
through the book club and the ones 
everybody knows about from the Times 
best-seller lists—and she hadn’t heard of 
any of them. Whatever do you suppose 
they think about?” 

Businessman Seller and Dr. Feltgood 
are talking in the locker-room after a 
game of golf. “You ask why I spend so 
much time reading,” says Seller. “I'll 
tell you, Doc. There’s no lazier enter- 
tainment for a working man. Takes me 
away from the world of hard knocks in- 
to whatever kind of a world I feel like 
buying for the three-fifty a book costs 
me. You want more reasons? Keeps me 
out of arguments with Mrs. Seller. Ex- 
cuses me from flunking the children’s 
homework. Gives me a great answer 
when somebody asks why I'm not look- 
ing at television. Better prescribe it for 
some of those patients, Doc. Easier to 
take than pills.” 

The elderly couple sits quietly read- 
ing. Suddenly the man removes his spec- 
tacles and looks up. “You know, Mar- 
tha,” he says, “this house would be a 
pretty lonely place since the children 
left, if we didn’t have these books of 
ours. They're comforting for the mind. 
When I look over at those shelves, I 
think of all the people waiting there— 
the young, old, and discouraged; the 
pioneers, the criminal, the folks like you 
and me—and it seems we've got lots of 
company during these long evenings. I 
feel as if we are in touch with things.” 

The middle-aged bachelor talks 
through a cloud of pipe smoke. “When 
my life gets too complicated, I just buy 
three more books and hide behind ’em 
until the storm blows over.” 

A brief glance at the other end of 
the process—why people write books— 
may shed some oblique light on why, 
in the face of so much competition, the 
reading habit still flourishes. On the 
basis of a half-dozen years in the literary 
vineyards (publishing, reviewing, and 
long lunches), this observer has worked 
up a few notes about the writing stage. 
Why write a book? 

Passing over some of the distinctive 
talents of the past fifteen years (Mar- 
quand, Cozzens, Faulkner, Thurber, 
Wolfe, Waugh, Cary, Orwell, Hersey, 
and a few one-book names), one comes 
to the artist of mixed motives. Dreams 
of glory and the desire to earn a living 
provide his initial impetus—just as they 
do in more sedate occupations. But the 
combination is irresistible when it is 
sparked by a determination to barter 
one’s special insights for royalties on a 
graduated scale. 
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Religious Books from the 


The Craft of 
Sermon Construction 


By W. E. SANGSTER, author of The Craft of Sermon Illustration. This 
new Westminster Source Book is a convenient handbook of step-by-step 
instructions. “Demonstrates a thorough knowledge of the American 
pulpit. The most complete and practical consideration of the subject 
written in recent years. It speaks to the needs and in the language of 
Our Own generation rather than of 2 or 3 generations ago.”—The Pulpit. 


$3.00 
Worship fids 
for 52 Services 


By FRIEDRICH REST. A book of services for the great days of the 
traditional church calendar, and for “special services” generally observed 
in the churches. A practical guide for worship in both urban and rural 
parishes where more formal services are becoming popular. $3.50 


The Gospel of God 


By ANDERS NYGREN. Translated by L. J. TRINTERUD. A brief, 
popular introduction to the theology of one of Europe's most widely 
known and best loved Churchmen: Anders Nygren, Bishop of Lund, 
Sweden. $2.00 


The Scandal of Christianity 


By EMIL BRUNNER. Composed of five lectures given at the invitation 
and under the auspices of McCormick Theological Seminary in 1946, this 
little book will be of great interest to ministers and students who are 
followers of Brunner. This is Brunner’s most popular and easily read 
book. $2.00 
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PLEASE MENTION Presbyterian Life when writing for these books, or when buying 
them in the book stores. 














For a better Ministry THE NEW 


of Music... 
oa CHURCH HYMNAL 
—_ Edited by H. Augustine Smith 
Howard Chandler Robbins 
James Dalton Morrison 
Edward Shippen Barnes 
This rich and varied collection of old and new 
hymns focuses the teachings of Christianity upon the 
problems of this unprecedented age which challenges 


the Church with an unparalleled opportunity. The 
hymns are grouped under subjects which are foremost 
in Christian interest today. The musical settings are 


singable, sound in structure, and inspiring. Folk tunes, 
chorales and descants are among the many outstanding 
features of the book. In physical appearance the book 
measures up to the highest standards. 
527 Hymns and Tunes 
72 Pages of Worship Material 


Well printed on strong opaque paper. Attractively 
bound and adequately reinforced for hard usage. 
$2.00 per Copy $150.00 per Hundred 
Returnable copies for examination sent on request 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY WESTWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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Ey | V\ “Pea cy GLENN CLARK 


An inspiring and unusual analysis of our relationships 
with our world, the people and objects in it; also the 
forces that surround us, including fellowship with God 
Himself. By the author of THE SOUL’S SINCERE DESIRE, 
WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? and other spiritually help- 
ful books. 250 pages — $2.50 






























Many Churches Have Profited 

with MERE 
Beautiful 

Commemorative 


Plates 


* picturing your Church 
ideal way to raise funds 
* every member will want one! 


Churches throughout the country have ex- 
poems their pleasure with these lovely spiritual 
eepsakes. Plates picture your Church or Chancel 
from an artist's sketch, in permanently fire 
single or multi-color ceramics. Historical data 
is printed and fired on back of plate. 





Bethany Presbyterian Church 





lere is a wonderful way for your class, group 
or circle to make money for worthy projects. 
Plates are ideal for anniversaries, commemora- 
tions, dedications and for sale at bazaars, They 
make truly appreciated gifts for friends and 
loved ones. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tenn. 





Chicago, Illinois 


The minister writes us: ‘‘I cannot refrain from 
writing to thank you for the excellent job you 
did on the souvenir plates made for our church. 
Yours is a wonderful idea. Our people are de- 
lighted with them. It seems to me that every 
church could do what we have done.”’ 





To plate and art collectors—Watch these ad- 
vertisements appearing each month. You will be 
interested in ordering plates from representative 
Churches throughout the nation. 











WHEN PLANNING church, school and institution improvements, 
please write Presbyterian Life edvertionrs for information and arices. 
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members, 


makes an ideal 


Christians, 
copy, 35 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


One copy each of all three 
pocket books, or three cop- 
ies of any one book, will be 
mailed, postpaid, for $1.00. 
Order direct from: >> 


THE POCKET BOOK OF FAITH—Emphasizing faith, 
book has been especially popular with young people and a favorite 
gift for men and women in the service. 


THE UPPER ROOM, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


JA Pocket Book of Power 


By Ralph * hides and Robert E. Cushman 


Those who have loved the poems of Bishop Cushman will welcome this 
new collection, together with quotations, 
ture, all emphasizing Power: 
be a continuing source of inspiration for Christians, especially Church 
it is a book you will want for yourself and a book that 
gift. 
convenient vest-pocket size. 
A POCKET PRAYER BOOK—Bishop Cushman's well-loved book of 
prayer and inspiration has won its way into the hearts of thousands of 
many of whom carry a copy with them always. 


and verses of Scrip- 
Designed to 


prayers, 
"Ye shall receive power." 


Handsome red leatherette binding, in the 


Single copy, 35 cents. 


Single 


this Cushman 


Single copy, 35 cents. 





WHY READ A BOOK? 


Some writers are touched off by the 
crusading spirit, a desire to steer the 
reader's thoughts into better channels. 
Others write because the literary life 
seems an “interesting” one, which offers 
good cover for an off-center personality, 
an untidy apartment, irregular habits, 
strange friends, bohemian attitudes. 

There’s the novel that results from 
the author’s enforced idleness in war, a 
sick bed, or unemployment. The one 
that results from possession of a type- 
writer, a working knowledge of English 
grammar, and a green memory of that 
shrewd high-school teacher who said: 
“You ought to be a writer.” There’s the 
opportunist effort that comes from un- 
usual experience on a chicken farm, in 
the Transvaal, or driving a taxi. And 
there’s the non-fiction volume which 
serves as an intellectual notch in the 
belt, a proof of cerebration by teachers, 
lecturers, and journalists. 

The question why-buy-a-book? isn’t 
quite the same as whvy-read-a-book? but 
is part of the story of the book’s persis- 
tence in our culture. Specific impulses 
to buy a book are as devious as the 
people who experience them. The buyer 
may be searching for something fictional 
to cling to when everyday life fails him. 
He may need a sedative, a refuge, a 
barrier of words between him and his 
nine-to-five routine. He may be looking 
for that best-selling historical novel 
which somebody recommended. He may 
simply like to be seen carrying a book 
as matching accessory to tweeds and 
pipe. Or he may want a suitable filler for 
those empty cases. A gift for aunts, un- 
cles, and friends who don’t trust your 
taste in neckties? Small talk for the 
small dinner party? A suitable subject 
for the collector tired of stamps, old 
coins, and butterflies? Buy books. 

At the beginning of this essay, we 
opined that you can’t tell much about a 
book by its package. We close with the 
thought that it’s not always easy to 
evaluate contents even after the package 
is opened. Reading rewards depend 
upon the eye of the beholder, his insight, 
and his horizons. A good book can be a 
friend, a steady voice, a permanent 
possession of the mind whether or not 
the book is still on the table. It can be 
| a weapon, a shield, the quiet place after 

battle—the one channel between reader 
| and wise men of past and present who 
| have pondered over the human comedy. 
| Thus this investigator's findings after 
| twenty years in bookland can be summed 
|up about as follows: He’s not going to 
throw away the TV set with color attach- 
|ment, but he sets great store by the 
| words of seventeenth-century William 
Walker: 
| Learn to read slow: all other graces 
| Will follow in their proper places. 
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By CHAD WALSH 


Se MOVIES ARE DISCOVERING the tech- 
nicolor possibilities of Biblical stories, 
and are reaping their reward at the box 
office. However, the novelists—with a 
shrewd eye on the best-seller lists—have 
known for some years that one of the 
surest roads to big sales and book clubs 
is to choose a picturesque character from 
the Bible, make him more picturesque, 
and write a vaguely pious novel about 
him. 
The output of Biblical fiction has al- 
ready reached impressive proportions. 
During the last few years such titles as 
The Nazarene, The Apostle, Mary, The 
Robe, The Big Fisherman, and The 
Song of Bernadette have stormed the 
book review columns and have been 
Sholem Asch much talked about in religious circles. Amy Lillie 
Indeed, many devout persons have 
seized on them as an indication of the 
“return to religion.” 

The problem often arises—when is a 
Biblical novel not a novel? Some of them 
have a way of shading off into almost 
straight biography. Examples are Gren- 
ville Cooke’s The Light of the World, 
Elizabeth Goudge’s For God So Loved 
The World, and Fulton Oursler’s The 
Greatest Story Ever Told. This no- 


man’s land suggests that the Biblical A STORY fe) 2 


novel is by nature an ambiguous thing, 


not to be judged exclusively from either CH RISTIAN 


a devotional or an “art for art’s sake” 
viewpoint. FA | TH 
Do all these books indicate a return 
to religion? I think the answer is that 
they point toward a hunger for some 
kind of religion, but it is usually the 
religion of the bargain counter: peace 
of mind without agony of soul, forgive- 
ness without repentance, thrills without 
Hulda Niebuhr shows a basic theme faith. If these novels are read as sheer Paul Minear tells of a Jewish boy 
uniting all the different Bible stories. fiction, that is one thing. But the average who found new hope in Christianity. 





by Paul Sevier Mineat 
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National 


WITH COVERS IN CO OR IN THE TRADITIONAL BLACK... 





BIBLES 
















Home, Lectern or Pulpit. No. 
452 with large, easy to read 
crystal-clear type. Morocco 
grain genuine leather flexible 
covers. Also with Concordance, 
and words of Christ in red. 
Ask to see the New Testaments 


individual or group presentations. 













For Teachers and Advanced This year as always, the 


Students. No. 163. More than Bo : : 
60,000 references plus study aids, k of Books is the gift of 


Concordance and Atlas. Black fiaxi. Sifts. Especially if it is a 
ble leather cover. Moderately pried. National Bible... finely 


' printed and beautifully 
For Students. No. 123 Text Bible. b di f th iki 
Designed for young people—ideal ound in one oO rt € stri ing 
for gifts or awards. Many pages of new colors—or in the tradi- 
helps and illustrations. tional black. 


National Bibles | 


Wherever Bibles Are Sold 4 
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Of All 
The rere €s 


or Give 


the Best Is 


THE 
BIBLE 








You Can Own 





“Best-sellers” come and go, but the Bible stays 
at the top of the list. The A6 Bible is made 
exclusively for your Westminster Book Stores. 
Its workmanship and materials the finest avail- 
able, yet the pzice is much lower than any com- 
parable Bible on the market today, It has a 
pronouncing text, 16 full-page illustrations (8 
in color), colored maps, Fabrikoid binding, 
gold stamping, and 64 pages of Bible Study 


Helps. Size 7” x 414" x 15/16” thick, $2.25 


Christ burgeth the temble 


to him, and saith of him, Behold an| 13 § 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile. | at han 
48 4-81 saith unto him, salem, 
ence “Iknowest thou me? Jesus| 14 An 


Type Specimen 











WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 





]} Charge [] Check 


Westminster Book Stores 
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| Please send me ...... c¢ 
Bible at $2.25 each. 
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opies of the A6 Witherspoon Bldg.. .Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Ave. ... New York 10, N. Y. 
220 West Monroe St. ..Chicago 6, III. 


Vc iekencesenee 315 S. Broadway. .Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
234 McAllister St. San Francisco 2, Cal. 
Note: Any book advertised or reviewed 
ve eee in this issue can be obtained from your 
Westminster Book Stores. Write titles 
ee ee paneer on a separate sheet of paper and attach 
or money order to this coupon 





are the official stores of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 








reader comes to them hungry for reli- 
gious answers, and consumes the anemic 
food of anemic faith. Then he is in 
danger of closing the book with a feel- 
ing of having had a full meal. It has 
often been said that a little Christianity 
is a vaccine against the real thing.’ 

Let me illustrate what I mean. I shall 
take four novels which ‘have been pub- 
lished in the past six months: LeGette 
Blythe’s A Tear for Judas (previously 
reviewed in this column), Frank Slaugh- 
ter’s The Road to Bithynia (Doubleday, 
Garden City, New York, 330 pages, 
$3.50), Victor MacClure’s A Certain 
Woman (Pellegrini and Cudahy, New 
York, 313 Pages, $3.00), and Sholem 
Asch’s Moses (Putnam, New York, 505 
pages, $3.75). 

All of these books are easy to read— 
much easier than the Bible. They are 
written by moderns, and reflect the way 
that the contemporary mind works. 
There is never the problem of trying to 
translate the thoughts of the eighth cen- 
tury B. C. or first century A.D. from the 
language of the Bible into the language 
of the daily newspaper. Everything is 
predigested. But, like certain foods that 
have been processed too thoroughly, 
much of the nutritional value is lost. The 
reader is one or two degrees further 
away from the actual events of Biblical 
| history. Between him and the event is 
| interposed that middleman, the novelist, 
| who inevitably (and in a sense, quite 
properly) interprets and colors the 
things that he is describing. This can 
result either in a slanted interpretation, 
|or a general blurring of sharp lines and 
}a tendency toward sentimentality and 
|seeing everything through twentieth 
| century spectacles. 
| The man who has read The Road to 
| Bithynia is likely to feel, “Well, I know 
about it now; I don’t need to read Luke’s 
Gospel.” And yet, unless he goes on to 
read the Gospels and the Book of Acts, 
he cannot know how much of The Road 
is fact and how much is creative imagi- 
nation. From a purely esthetic view- 
point, this probably does not matter, 
but for the great number of people who 
approach these Biblical novels in a de- 
votional frame of mind, the question is 
a serious one. For instance, Frank 
Slaughter has the young Luke present 
at the stoning of Stephen and has him 
rescue a scroll from Stephen’s body— 
and this is the starting point of the whole 
plot. For purposes of fiction, a writer 
is justified in this flight of imagination, 
but anyone concerned with the brute 
facts ought to know that there is not 
the slightest fragment of evidence that 
this picturesque episode corresponds to 
reality. 

I hope I have not given the impression 
that most of these Biblical novels, while 
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religiously misleading, are good exam- 
ples of the writer's craft. In truth, the 
majority are second- or third-rate. The 
Road to Bithynia, whose merits are be- 
ing — in full-page ads, is awk- 
wardly written, and frequently it is 
downright dull. It is illuminated by 
none of the magic and insight which 
infuses Dorothy Sayers’s cycle of radio 
plays, The Man Born to Be King. In 
Mr. Slaughter’s tale, the reader is given 
no understanding on what goes on inside 
Luke’s heart and mind and eventually 
makes him turn to Christianity. Paul is 
portrayed as a dictatorial and stubborn 
man (as he may well have been), but the 
majesty of God which caught both Paul 
and Luke does not shine forth in these 
matter-of-fact pages. 

On the other hand, a sense of God’s 
majesty is felt in Sholem Asch’s Moses 
but that is majesty rather dulled by the 




















Moses 
Copyright Oxford Univ. Press, Inc. 


end of five hundred pages of the repeti- 
tious trials of Moses and the Hebrew 
people. The story is told with more 
simplicity and also more majesty in the 
Old Testament, and there, too, the read- 
er has a keener awareness of Moses as a 
living, breathing man. 


In plot and structure, A Tear for | 


Judas and A Certain Woman stand up 
better than either The Road to Bithynia 
or Moses. Judas, as I mentioned when 
I reviewed the book last spring, is pat- 
terned on Dorothy Sayers’s Judas, and 
while not as memorable as her character- 
ization, still the struggle in Judas’s heart 
lends dramatic intensity and conflict to 
the story. But of the four novels, A Cer- 
tain Woman is the best. Mr. MacClure 
makes it clear in the beginning that he 
believes Mary of Bethany and Mary 
Magdalene are one and the same. 
Whether or not this is historically cor- 
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384 Pages 
Pocket Size 
Just $1.50 
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AT YOUR BOOKSTORE Abingdon ~Cohesbury 


Let E. STANLEY JONES show YOU 


How to Be a 


Cransformed Person 


in his NEW book of Daily Devotional Readings 


To Be Published November 26 


Toward a new, mature, transformed life— 
HOW TO BE A TRANSFORMED PERSON 
will help you 
—Gain a new attitude of serenity, with 
roots that go down into ultimate Reality 
—Release your mind from worry and dis- 
satisfaction, into peace and confidence 
—Achieve radiant health in body, mind, 
will, and emotions 
—Find the spiritual 
strength that will sus- 
tain you through all 
the storms of life. 


Scripture, meditation, 
prayer, and affirmation 
for every day in the 
year—logical steps to 
transformed and effec- 
tive living! 























The University of Pittsburgh Press 


announces a new biography: 


JOHN McMILLAN, 


The Apostle of 
Presbyterianism 
in the West 
1752 - 1833 


The inspiring personal record 
of a_ pioneer, Scotch-Irish, 
Presbyterian minister and edu- 
cator who brought the word of 
God and the light of learning 
to the frontier of western Penn- 
sylvania and the upper Ohio 
valley. 


} | 


| | Now in book form 


aoe Faith 
Must Be 
Lived 


by HARRY MILTON 
TAYLOR 











end 


Here is the kind of Christian counsel- 
ing our generation needs—wise, sympa- 
thetic, up-to-date and above all, sound. 
Dr. Taylor has had much experience in 
counseling with troubled persons and is 
well aware of the problems of modern day 
living. The results of these problems such 
as nervous upset, tension, worry, pain, 
depression and guilt receive careful and 
practical consideration. Dr. Taylor makes 
it clear that their final solution lies in the 
complete understanding and proper prac- 


January, 1952 Approximately $7.00 tice of the Christian faith. 


This is the book from which material 
has been taken for recent issues of Pres- 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS byterian Life. Read it all—give it. $2.50 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Henry P. Van Dusen-~ 
brings you satisfying, 
clear-cut answers to 
your spiritual seeking 
in his new book— 





Just published 


LIFE’S MEANING 


The Why and How of Christian Living 


Dr. Van Dusen’s great, long-unavail- 
able classic, “In Quest of Life’s Mean- 
ing,” fully revised and expanded, “Fel- 
lowship with God, worship and service 
are treated in three warm and inspiring 
chapters, the last of which is a ringing 
call to ‘decision’ for Christian work .. . 
Highly recommended for reading and 
Study.”—W.. E. Garrison, The Christian 
Century. 82.50 


Recent Haddam House 
books to guide and inspire 


REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE 

By Bernard W. Anderson. “Not since 
Fosdick’s Modern Use of the Bible has 
there been a more useful book about the 
Bible than this.” In style, it is delightful 
. . « In contents, substantial and trust- 
worthy, the work of a competent student. 
Its quality of imagination lays hold of the 
living spirit of the Bible and presents it 
with dramatic effect. ... / A most stimu- 
lating book equally rewarding to laymen 
and to preacher.” . . . Religious Book 
Club. Bulletin price 83.50 


THE CHRISTIANS IN POLITICS 

By Jerry Voorhis. A former Congressman 
views politics as a vocation for true 
Christians who should apply their faith 
to solve world problems. $1.75 
PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS 

By James Nichols. The meaning and ori- 
gins of Protestantism, “done with a clar- 
ity and freshness of style that makes 
every page good reading.” — Christian 
Century. 81.50 


At bookstores or direct 


Association Press 
291 Broadway New York 7 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


rect, he makes good use of the combined 
character. The book presents a rich, 
warm picture of a woman’s struggle and 
ultimate salvation. The character of 
Felix, the imaginary Roman general who 
loved Mary, has strength and intensity. 
In other words, this novel does possess 
what most of them lack—an insight into 
human hearts, and some comprehension 
of what it was in Jesus that caught the 
allegiance of the most unlikely people. 
There is love in this novel, and devotion, 
as well as a tight and well-constructed 
plot. 

This is not to say that the old problem 
of “What is fact and what is fiction?” 
does not arise here. But the spirit of the 
novel is more profound than those of 
| most of its rivals. It is stronger than a 
|mere vaccine. In fact, I should say that 
it does in a small way what Dorothy 
| Sayers does in a much more impressive 
fashion: it magnifies the character of 
Mary, while not distorting or dulling 
the events of her life as recorded in the 
| New Testament. There is even enough 
jot the taste of Christianity here to send 
ithe reader on to the Gospel accounts. I 
‘doubt that this could be honestly said 
of the other novels I have discussed. 

If these novels dealt with Socrates, 
Julius Caesar, or Alexander the Great, 
it would not greatly matter how they 
combined fact and fancy or what the 
tone was. Great as Caesar was, no one 
turns to him today for the ultimate an- 
swers to the riddles of life. But there 
are very few people so devoid of re- 
ligious hunger that they can read a 
Biblical novel without some faint long- 
ing for more than entertainment. And 
that is where the danger lies. Too many 
of these books make it sound easy and 
almost automatic. Religion—and espe- 
cially Christianity—is not for sale on the 
bargain counter. Christ made it clear 
that there is a price. Vaguely benevolent 
impulses, such as fiction of this sort en- 
genders, are not enough. So if you want 
to read the Lloyd Douglases and the 





Frank Slaughters, do it with your tongue 
in your cheek, and with a sharp eye for 
what is fact and what is fiction. And 
after you have read the novels, I sug- 
gest that you turn again to the Bible, 
which is the one reliable source book 
of what really happened in the lives of 
Jesus, Paul, Luke, and the rest. 

It may be that the language of the 
King James translation, for all its splen- 
dor and grandeur, stands between you 
and the events described. If so, there 
are a number of magnificent modern 
translations: the Revised Standard, the 
Smith-Goodspeed, and the Moffatt. Or, 
a book which is just out~The Shorter 
Oxford Bible (Oxford University Press, 
New York, 476 pages, $1.85)—does the 
most intelligent job I have ever seen of 
selecting the crucial sections of the King 
James Version and combining them into 
a continuous narrative, with simple and 
highly intelligent connecting links writ- 
ten by the editor. With this shortened 
Bible, anyone can find his way through 
the most confusing parts of the Old 
Testament, and see the impressive unity 
of the whole Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelation. 


A Hardier 
Fare for Children 


If adult novels based on the Bible 
seem for the most part to be of dubious 
value, both from a religious and an 
artistic viewpoint, I am happy to point 
out that a number of writers are doing 
an excellent job of presenting the 
Christian message in a solid and read- 
able way to children and young people. 
A great number of such books have 
reached us recently. One of the most 
charming is a little book of verses, to 
be read to small children: Joan Gale 
Thomas’s If Jesus Came to My House 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, New York, 
not numbered, $1.00). I tried it on my 
younger girls, and found them eagerly 
attentive to such stanzas as: 
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From The Choice 


If Jesus came to my house 
And knocked upon the door, 
I'm sure I'd be more happy 
Than [ve ever been before. 
I'd run downstairs to meet him, 
The door I'd open wide, 
And I would say to Jesus, 
“Oh, won't you come inside?” 


On a higher age level, the Westmin- 
ster Press (Philadelphia) has brought 
out a remarkable series of books. The 
most unusual is Paul Sevier Minear’s 
The Choice: A Story of Christian Faith 
(320 pages, $2.00). Dr. Minear, well 
known for Eyes of Faith and other im- 
portant theological works, here tells in 
straightforward fashion the story of St. 
Clement, and how Christianity appeared 
to men who encountered it in the first 
century A.D. The Choice was originally 
written by the author for his son, and 
something of the warmness of the rela- 
tionship carries over. The excitement 
and the challenge of Christian faith, 
which is perennially new, is captured in 
this book; and I imagine it would catch 
the imagination of any teenager. 

Other notable books in the Westmin- 
ster series are Donald G. Miller’s Con- 
queror in Chains: The Story of the 














From The One Story 
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“One of the most moving and dramatic 
stories of pioneer days” 


DOCTOR IN 
BUCKSKIN 


A novel based on the life of 
Marcus Whitman 


By T. D. ALLEN 


“This first novel contains a lively panorama of fiesh- 
and-blood historical figures, including Kit Carson, 
Horace Greeley, and Daniel Webster, as well as colorful 
mountain men and some really convincing Indians. It 
is also the true story of a doctor whose love for human- 
ity and for pioneering was stronger than his Yankee 
common sense ... It should appeal to those, of almost 
any age, who like history, adventure, and an inspiring 
story of human courage.”—Presbyterian Outreach. 


At all bookstores $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 




















Dr. Daniel Poling: ‘With typical and forthright vigor, 
a great churchman writes to the heart of the matter.” 


YOUR CHURCH 
AND YOU 


By FRED P. CORSON, S.T.D. 


Bishop of the Methodist Church, Philadelphia 


Bishop Corson shows you how to draw 
more strength from your Church member- 
ship during these chaotic days. In thirty- 
four heartfelt chapters on every phase of 
Church life, he explains how Christianity 
applies to modern living and how, through 
you, it can be made a more dynamic move- 
ment. 50 
JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 











them in the book stores. 


PLEASE MENTION Presbyterian Life when writing for these books, or when buying 
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MODERN ENGLISH 


Berkeley Version of the New Testament 


By GERRIT VERKUYL, Ph. D., D.D. 
(New Testament Fellow at Princeton) 


ideal for Private Bible study. 
Rare freshness and realism. 





Conservative both logically and stylistically 
The result of fifty yeors of careful study. 
Brief illuminating footnotes on almost every page. 
Enthusiastically Recommended: 
" ... throws a flood of light upon passages that are obscure in older translations.” 
KING'S BUSINESS 


“ ... the best modern-English translation of the New Testament to come into my hands.” 
DR. WILLIAM HENDRIKSEN, Calvin Seminary 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
DR. HERBERT LOCKYER, The Christian Digest 
Pocket size (3%/" x 5'/p"), 672 pages; beautifully jacketed . . . . . 
Gift Edition, leather binding, Boxed .. 2. 2. 2... ee eee 
Available at ail religious book stores 
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le Fe . «« jolts the reader into a new understanding of old words.” 
“My constant companion . . . “ 


AT ALL 
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BOOK STORE 


Zondervan Publishing House 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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LOOKING AHEAD .. . are you planning to go 
away to school or college next year? You'll 
find a helpful directory on page 37 of this issue. 





FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 20 years— 


Church Organizations make money selling our 
Pound Boxes Jum Pecan Halves. Season 
starts Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You 
pay us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 














MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1918 Coheoes, N.Y. 























RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
(Continued) 


Apostle Paul (271 pages, $2.50, for 
senior young people), Amy Lillie’s I Will 
Build My Church (192 pages, $2.50, 
ages nine to twelve), Norman F. Lang- 
ford’s The King Nobody Wanted (192 
pages, $2.50, for upper elementary 
school pupils), and Hulda Niebuhr’s The 
One Story (192 pages, $2.00). The latter 
is a “Bible story book” with a difference: 
everything is selected to show the con- 
tinuity of the Bible as the account of 
“how God set about winning men to 
himself.” It is slanted for junior high 
school age, and ought to be a valuable 
supplement to the Bible. To me, one of 
the most encouraging things about the 
literary front of the religious world is 
the rising quality and depth of the books 
being written for children and young 
people. The long slumber of the Prot- 
estant churches seems to have ended. 

Finally, with Christmas drawing near, 
I'd like to mention two brochures which 
are illustrated with a fairy-tale charm 
and delicacy. They sell for thirty-five 

















From The One Story 


|cents each, and are published by the 


Augsburg Publishing House, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. One is Some Favor- 
ite Christmas Carols and the other is 
The Christmas Story According to 
Saint Luke and Saint Matthew (this in- 
cludes the words and music of “Adeste 
Fideles,” and the words—but not the 


| music—of seven other carols). Either of 


these books would be treasured by a 
child, and adults will find themselves 
caught up in their quiet loveliness. 





Westminster Press Books 
Honored 

The Religious Books Round Table of 
the American Library Association has 
included three Westminster Press titles 
in its selection of the Fifty Outstanding 
Religious Books published between 
May 1, 1950, and May 1, 1951. These 
books are Russian Nonconformity by 
Serge Bolshakoff, The Mind’s Adven- 
ture by Howard F. Lowry, and The 
Meaning of the Sermon on the Mount 
by Hans Windisch. Tara’s Healing by 
Janice Holt Giles has been named as 
the January, 1951, selection of the 
Family Reading Club. It will be pub- 
lished by the Westminster Press on De- 
cember 3, 1951. 
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“Dr. Albert E. Cliffe’s work 
in spiritual healing is well 
known to me. ! have 
found his ideas stimulat- 
ing and inspiring.” 

-— NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


Orrough a unique religious expe- 
rience Dr. Cliffe discovered the real 
secret of health and happiness . . . 
religious truths so important that he 
renounced a successful practice as one 
of Canada’s leading agricultural scien- 
tists to show others how to use them. 
Here, in this book, are his tested 10 
steps to victorious living. A convincing 
demonstration of the everyday appli- 
cation of the principles of Jesus Christ, 
these stepping-stones will help you, 
whatever your denomination, to sur- 
mount your problems and make yours 
a richer, fuller, more rewarding 


Christian life. 


iow 
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ler God 


Steps in Victorious Living 











By ALBERT E. CLIFFE 


$2.50 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11 


at bookstores 
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N ABRASIVE NOISE disguised as a small 
boy wearing freckles and a pair of 
handsome jug ears used to appear at 
my honse. He usually came at daybreak 
on Saturdays. He would lean his elbow 
against the doorbell because he never 
came empty-handed, and when I would 
open the door he'd flash his teeth around 
the corner of a stack of battered paper 
and say, “Hi, Mr. B. Will yuh ask some- 
body if they want to trade comic books?” 

There are four boys at my house. 
Their ages range from six to fourteen 
Because I am never at my best while 
trading comic books at dawn, I would 
call one of them to handle this moppet 
merchant prince. 

You wouldn't think it possible to miss 
any one boy, with four of your own and 
forty of their friends banging around the 
house, but I missed the daylight broker 
after a time. When you miss anything 
around my place there is only one per- 
son to query. “I haven't seen Timmy 
around lately, dear. Has he moved away 
with all that wonderful stuff about the 
Marvel Family, Wonder Woman, and 
the Bat Man?” 

“No,” she answered. “He’s eating a 
bun and reading Baseball Magazine in 
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By CARL L. BIEMILLER 


the kitchen with one of your sons. Don’t 
you know that your children’s reading 
habits have changed?” 

It is easier to analy ze children’s read- 
ing habits—even in a house where it is 
apparently possible to read Bugs Bunny 
and the Boy Scout Handbook. drink 
root beer, and watch the ball game on 
television simultaneously—than it is to 
admit ignorance. 

“Why sure, I know they've changed. 
How’s the oldest guy enjoying War and 
Peace?” 

“He’s right in the middle of Bullard 
of the Space Patrol (World Publishing 

Co., $2.50) at present,” she said softly. 
“Why don’t you look around? You might 
startle the book industry.” 

If it is any comfort to the world of 
books, however, I can only report that 
their classic forms of subject matter are 
holding up as far as I can determine 
from the male sex. The six-year-old, 
despite a precocious vocabulary and a 
few mannerisms which are the direct 
result of competing with older brothers, 
is still in the picture-book stage, and 


engaged, when he can find somebody 


to read to him, with Munro Leafs 
Geography Can Be Fun (Lippincott, 
$2.00) and such offerings as his brothers 
have bequeathed him. These include 
hardy perennials like A. A. Milne’s Pooh 
Books, the Little Blue Engine, Bemel- 
man’s Madeline, the classic Mother 
Goose, and a host of cloth-bound, hard- 
back, and paper-enclosed booklets, most 
of which deal with fire engines, cats, 
and other assorted animals. Six-year-olds 
are reasonably easy to please. They are 
only a short step away from the stage 
when the real Bin with books lies in 
eating them. Why some smart publisher 
doesn’t put out edible literature, prefer- 
ably peppermint, for the ages two to 
four I'll never know. E. B. White’s mouse 
epic Stuart Little has been eaten around 
here twice by two different boys who 
picked it up after older readers (in- 
cluding me) had put it down. 

The preoccupation with animals in 
juvenile literature is an enduring one. 
It has a particular attraction in the 
ten-to-fourteen age class. While this re- 
port is intended to deal with newer 
books, I might add that even the older 
animal offerings hold their own. That 
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Again in 1952 


BROADMAN 
COMMENTS 


Holds a Place of 
Prominence Among 
Commentaries 


Each lesson in 
BROADMAN 
COMMENTS 
includes the 
presentation of 
the Bible ma- 
terial, notes on 
lesson passage, 
lesson inter- 
pretation, les- 
son outline, 
and lessons in 
life. It is a 
book for pur- 
poseful Bible study and for more 
constructive teaching. Preachers, 
teachers, and class members will 
find practical and satisfying help in 
BROADMAN COMMENTS. 


$2.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


BROADMAN PRESS 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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© Appeals to chil- 
dren through its ® 
~ stories and to adults 
e through life-building 
examples of courage, A 
vision and triumph re rms 
over difficulties. 
“I always keep a 
supply on hand for 
gifts.” Illustrated, beautifully bound, 
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MY KIDS KEEP READING 


corn-ball classic Black Beauty, tear- 
drenched as it is, was at least perused, 
simply because the subject had four legs 
and whinnied. 

Some of the new horse stories should 
have a great run (no pun) this season. 
The ten-year-old and the twelve-year-old 
Boy Scout have currently put themselves 
to pasture with Royal Red, Colt of the 
Royal Mounted (Winston, $2.50), The 
Island Stallion’s Fury (Random House, 
$2.00), and Comanche by David Appel 
(World, $2.50). Comanche, I might add, 
looks like it might be around quite 
awhile. It combines battle, high adven- 
ture, and horse. Further, it is history 
without school, the story of the lone 
equine survivor of Custer’s Battle of the 
Little Big Horn as well as the men who 
owned him and their lives and times. 

Despite Hopalong Cassidy and the 
inroads of a box-top civilization, the 
popularity of animals in literature is not 
a new thing, and it is not confined to 
horses. Anything that swims, flies, hops, 
slithers, and performs simply as nature 
intended is boy-popular here. 

Animals share reading stature with 
sports, adventure, and for what I call 
only for lack of a better word, gimmick 
subjects. These are primarily “fact” 
books, doubtless lineal descendants of 
Old Dan Carter Beard, the Boy Scout 
founder, and the original Handbook for 
Boys, The “fact” books take many forms. - 
The Book of Amazing Facts (World, 
$2.00) ranks as one around here and so 
does The Modern Wonder Book of the 
Air (Winston, $2.50). So equally, does 


the new First Electrical Book for Boys 
(Scribner's, $3.00) which my twelve- 
year-old asked for while toting two 
dry cells and a snarl of wire from the 
third floor to the cellar recently. Alfred 
Morgan, the author, has produced a 
series of such works which includes The 
Boys’ Book of Engines, Motors and 
Turbines, and the First Chemistry 
Book for Boys and Girls. In the electri- 
cal book he has added a new chapter 
which discusses radar, electronics, and 
television—doubtless on the theory that 
he might teach some children what too 
many parents don’t know about the iron 
minstrel, namely, how to turn it off. 

There is nothing wrong with televi- 
sion, despite its myriad critics, that can’t 
be cured by a couple of tough parents. 
It does eat into otherwise normal reading 
time and study time for children if the 
parents can’t seem to locate that little 
switch on the set which cuts off the elec- 
tricity. When new in a household, tel- 
evision can consume unconscionable 
hours until the curiosity value wears off, 
but only if it is permitted to do so. We 
used the stuff as bait around here, 
assembling the fry through the medium 
of the Howdy Doody-Frontier Playhouse 
league just before dinner time and then 
cutting the thing off like a ripe banana, 
until rainier days. 

This is not to say that this menage 
does not enjoy the latest electronic as- 
sault upon human sanity; but it’s pretty 
easy to consider it as a machine too, 
and in the same category as an eggbeater 
or the car. 
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There is another point concerning TV 
and the world of books which might be 
mentioned for the shell-pink ears of 
parents. If they like books, the young- 
sters are likely to think well of reading. 
If they would rather settle for Uncle 
Miltie and culture from a can, why 
thump junior for doing what comes 
naturally? 

But this is a discussion of juvenile 
reading, and as far as the two older boys 
are concerned television is pretty old 
hat as a device when = 
the world is waiting 
forrocket ships, space 
flight, and interstellar 
galaxies. Science fic- 
tion ranks high as a 
preferred subject 
here, and it might be 
well to point out that 
if high school fresh- 
men and sophomores 
can’t find it in books, 
then they'll take it 
from the sex-covered 
pulps. Rockets gotta 
blast! Good publishers know it, too. 
Random House will be along with 
Rockets, Jets, Guided Missiles and 
Space Ships this fall for ages nine to 
twelve ($1.00). Viking is due with 
Moon Ahead ($2.50) and Scribners’ 
with Robert A. Heinlein’s Between 
Planets ($2.50); and I suppose there 
will be others. Science fiction is just a 
normal outgrowth of science itself in a 
juvenile world confronted with more 
material things than any other previous 
generation of boys. Well done, it makes 
fine, adventurous fantasy, which, I might 
add, is about the only sort of fantasy 
that really does a job after the fairy tale 
and its modern-Disney, modern-comic- 
book treatment is a bit outgrown. 

It is impossible to report upon the 
reading of young males and ignore 
sports. Even fathers with only a high- 
school memory of past muscles, and no 
more athletic ability than is necessary 
to make the 8:15, cannot help being 
aware that the so-called “muscle” books 
and the “honor-of-the-school” literature 
is also preferred reading. But it seems 
to me (and don't say it’s the influence of 
the many recent sports scandals) that 
sports fiction for youth is much more 
sophisticated than that which once ran 
about clad as Stover of Yale or those 
naive Merriwell boys. It is certainly 
more humorous albeit more commercial. 
My sons, the older two, at least, like 
sports stories about young men that 
don’t make teams; and they are also in- 
terested in the fiction which attends the 
discovery of young ball players, espe- 
cially bonus players. Doubleday has a 
title in The Kid Who Batted 1.000, 
scheduled for fall publication, which 
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might make popular reading here. The 
story concerns a player who could hit 
anything thrown at him but would rather 
raise chickens. Grosset and Dunlap’s 
Teen Age Stories of Action and Teen 
Age Football Stories, both collections 
edited by Frank Owen, have done well 
with the oldest lad. But then so have 
many others in the sports field, including 
current magazines, newspapers, and 
varying sports encyclopedias. 

What is true of athletics also holds 
good for the adven- 
ture brackets. A brief 
examination of the 
book shelves in the 
boys’ dormitory 
around here reveals 
that the kids have 
been aloft in jet 
plane combat, trap- 
ped in exploding coal 
mines, frozen in Arc- 
tic wastes, and 
starved in some of 
the worst jungles 
known to writers. I 
miss the old Tom Swift and Rover Boy 
dishes, but it isn’t prying too much to 
admit that the Hardy Boys, obviously a 
bunch of Johnny-come-latelies, are 
stacked back-to-back with much the 
same sort of adventure. 


There is further indication that the 
deliberately plotted sort of stuff pro- 
duced by the juvenile writers is not the 
only form of preferred reading in the 
ten-to-fourteen ages. It suddenly occurs 
to me that the war was not yet over when 
the oldest boy, then nine-ish, was reading 
Ernie Pyle’s Brave Men and Here Is 
Your War, each of them “too old for 
him.” Sadly enough, as even the fall 
publication lists reveal, wars were never 
dull material for juvenile consumption. 
I could wish, with millions of other 
parents, that they were. This is a day 
when your oldest barely has a chance 
to swipe your razor and remove his fuzz 
before he swaps high-school Virgil for 
the Manual of Arms. 

The same condition may be the reason 
that the ruling dowager of the house 
reports more than an ordinary in- 
terest in juvenile biographies. The local 
lending library and the various school 
libraries are frequently bereft of the 
highly colored lives of Kit Carson, Jim 
Bridger, and sundry “real people.” 
Jedediah Smith, Fur Trapper of the 
Old West (Julian Messner, $2.75) and 
Big Foot Wallace of the Texas Rangers 
(Messner, $2.75) are good examples. 
There may be young comfort in the 
giants of other days, just as there is 
comfort for elders, too. 

I have never been one to hold with the 
arbitrary age brackets set by book pub- 












The life of 
PETER MARSHALL 


whose stimulating 
sermons and prayers 
have had such 
universal appeal 
in 
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A MAN 
CALLED PETER 


THE STORY OF PETER MARSHALL 


by his wife 


Catherine Marshall 


In A MAN CALLED Peter, Mrs. 
Marshall tells her husband’s 
story and the story of their life 
together. It is a record of love 
and faith that has few equals 
and it is a book which brings 
alive the magnificent sincerity 
with which Dr. Marshall brought 
God into the affairs of men, 
Peter Marshall emerges as a 
man of immense gusto for life, 
a man who was humorous and ;, 
courageous, and above all, one 
who believed and could make 
others believe. Everyone who 
found inspiration in the sermons }}} 
and prayers of Mr. Jones, MEET Hi} 
THE MASsTER will want this mov- 
ing biography of the great } 
modern minister who wrote | 
them, 





















With six complete sermons 
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from many others never before 
published. 


At all bookstores + $3.50 
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truly read, such works as the Life pic- 
ture history of World War Two, Mr. 
Lincoln’s Cameraman, the biography of 
Matthew Brady; Bernard DeVoto's ‘ 
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HOW CAN WE GAIN CONFIDENCE? 


(Continued from page 9) 


Above all, you will learn that you 
cannot trust yourself completely, that 
you need help to live well, help from 
your fellows and help from God. You 
are an imperfect person, a dependent 
creature, and you need face the fact 
squarely. An inferiority complex prob- 
ably includes within its complexity an 
unacknowledged pretense to perfection, 
or a resentment over being limited to 
mere growth toward perfection. God 
alone is perfect and self-sufficient. The 
rest of us are all imperfect and de- 
pendent. As we understand this clearly 
and make our understanding the dy- 
namic of such thoughts and actions as 
we can control, we become humble, and 
humility is the antithesis of egotism. 


Your God-given talents 


Your self-analysis will also reveal 
strengths and virtues. However bad you 
are, there is good in you, and you ought 
to be aware and proud of that good, so 
that you may nurture and increase it and 
use it to the best possible advantage. 
God's image is in you. He has invested 
you with talents. When you disparage 
yourself you belittle what God has 
wrought. If you search yourself dili- 
gently, you will be astounded by the 
treasures you will find . . . some of them 
may be buried under tons of neglect. 
He who has hidden such revolutionary 
energies in uranium has planted in you 
even more remarkable powers. Learn to 
recognize them so that you may process 
them and set them free. Freedom is one 
of the meanings of the Greek word for 
confidence used in our Bible. You will 
gain in confidence as you discover and 
liberate the God-given potencies which 
are within you. 

It is pertinent to note here that one 
way you can see God is to see Him in 
the gifts He has given you. One of the 
best clues you can have to the nature 
of the Divine is the best that you can 
find in yourself. 

Learn to love yourself properly. And 
learn to love material things as they 
should be loved. “This is our Father's 
world.” Yet there is a right way and a 
wrong way to love the divine creation. 
The first of the Ten Commandments is, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” Idolatry is a corrosive sin which 
easily besets us, a violation of the law 
of hierarchy which must be obeyed if 
we are to live well: persons above ma- 
terial things; society above individuals; 
the permanent above the fleeting; and all 
under God. 

“Put no confidence in the flesh,” ad- 
vises St. Paul. What he means by the 
flesh is everything that belongs to the 
material and temporal order: flowers of 
the field, money in the bank, strength 
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of body, bombs and medicines, human 
skills and knowledge, education and 
politics and psychology, old age pensions 
and the U.N. His advice is simple and 
sensible: Do not expect what is depend- 
ent to be self-sufficient. Do not expect 
the evanescent to be permanent, the 
imperfect to be perfect, the relative to 
be absolute. Do not treat means as ends. 
Creation without God is unreliable. Re- 
fuse God His first place and everything 
you try to put in His place will let you 
down. Physical things are good but they 
are not good enough without God. If you 
want an anchor which will hold, you 
must get hold of the bottom. 

One of the working principles of the 
New Testament is its sharp distinction 
between the carnal and the spiritual, the 
temporary and the eternal, the earthly 
and the heavenly. The New Testament 
never denies, it always insists, that the 
two kinds exist together, that they are in- 
tegral parts of our experiences. It never 
denies, it always insists, that when the 
natural is serving the supernatural, the 
natural is good. But it stresses the fact 
that the distinction cannot be ignored 
with impunity; one or the other must 
be given priority; if you give the carnal 
priority over the spiritual you sicken 
and eventually you die. 

There is carnal love and there is spir- 
itual love. Carnal love is love which 
violates the law of hierarchy: first God; 
then our fellows; then ourselves; then 
things. Every violation brings a penalty 
in sickness or suffering or death. When 
we misgive our affections, we become 
weak and wicked. It is as though the 
hairspring should say to the mainspring, 
“Let's trade places.” The watch simply 
would not run, could not keep time. 
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This is our Father's world. Its purpose | 
is a godly purpose. It is intended to be | 


instrumental in the development of spir- 
itual personality, to help school us to 
become worthy of belonging to God’s 
eternal family. When this purpose is 
held sacred as we view and use material 
things, the world is truly wonderful. We 


‘can and should love material things 


spiritually . . . birds and money and 
houses, coal and rhubarb and nitroglyc- 
erin . . . and as we give ourselves prop- 
erly to the enjoyment and use of these 
things, we will be drawn out of ourselves 
by our love for them. Properly loved, 
Nature will make us feel small where 
we should feel small, big where we 
should feel big, diminishing our egotism, 
increasing our humility and gratitude 
and reverence and willingness to live 

usefully. 
Learn to love yourself and material 
things properly. And your neighbor. 
(Continued on next page) 
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HOW CAN WE 
GAIN CONFIDENCE? 


“Who is my neighbor?” Read the answer 
in Luke 10:25-37. “. . . A certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 


If we do not love, we may learn to 
love by doing the works of love as sin- 
cerely as we can. You may be snobbish 
or disinterested or hostile. Your charity 
may never have gone any deeper than 
cash contributions to organized benev- 
olences. Such giving may be an avoid- 
ance of direct contact with needy 
persons. Direct contact with need is 
needed to start the springs of healthy 
fellow feeling. An inferiority state is a 
state of isolationism which we may es- 
cape from by exercises in community. 
The inward-turning movement of exag- 
gerated self-concern can be corrected 
by outgoing motions of social service, 
and the closer we get to the persons 
served the more susceptible we are to 
sympathy and understanding which 
make for love. 


All motives are mixed 


Strict attention must be paid to our 
motives in such exercises. Trying to be 
unselfish in order to escape the penal- 
ties of selfishness can turn out to be 
intensified selfishness. Hence the phrase 
in the foregoing paragraph, “as sincerely 
as we can.” Our motives are always 
mixed. Perfectly good motives uncom- 
plicated by bad or questionable ones will 
be ours only when we become perfect, 
and good human beings are at best only 
growing toward perfection; but such is 
the force of human will that we can 
select and “get behind” the best motives 
from among the welter of motives within 
us. We can try sincerely to help others 
for the purpose of learning to love them 
even though the effort be recognized to 
be of benefit to ourselves. Of course we 
are concerned about ourselves and not 
others when we begin; that is the sick- 
ness to be cured; but we can begin and 
continue with a determination to become 
genuinely concerned about others. How- 
ever, the ideal must be kept rigorously 
in mind. 

If we honestly strive to learn to love 
our neighbors by helping them, one of 
God’s glorious psychological laws be- 
comes operative: the hand teaches the 
heart; the activities educate the feelings. 
| We learn to love by doing the deeds of 
| love. Examples? Treat the elevator man 
| like a precious friend. Be the one to 
| “make up” when someone has slighted 
| vou. Do volunteer work in a hospital. 
|Help with the cancer drive. Serve on 
dinner committees in your church. Visit 
the sick and take a little gift (preferably 
something you have made) with you. 
Your world teems with opportunities; 
| study it with an eye to the friendly and 
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the helpful. Go through the motions of 
love over and over and over again, pray- 
ing that you will become like what you 
are doing. Gradually you will. 

God's law is: if you give yourself, you 
will receive yourself; if you lose your- 
self sacrificially, you will find yourself. 
If you work at it long and honestly and 
hard, you will become so absorbed in 
your serving that the ideal will possess 
you, and possessing you it will set you 
free. In time your program will become 
a passion, your deeds a cause, and the 
passion, the cause, will bring you the 
kind of confidence that remedies ego- 
tism. 

Learn to love properly: yourself, ma- 
terial things; your neighbors . . . and, 
above all, God. We come to the most 
important last because it is in many 
ways the most difficult to understand 
and to realize, and because all other, 
lesser loves prepare us for and move us 
toward this crowning love. All other 
proper loving creates a hunger which 
can only be satisfied by loving God. No 
other love is really good unless we love 
God best, and so the desire to love any- 
thing perfectly leads us toward loving 
God above all. 


The role of love 


We are in this world in order to learn 
how to love properly. The divine Father 
created us to grow to be worthy of be- 
longing to His eternal family so that we 
may share its values forever. The entire 
temporal order—the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills, buying and selling, the build- 
ing of cathedrals and the sex urge, space 
and time, size and shape, plenty and 
privation, pains and pleasures, risks and 
responsibilities, different colors of skin, 
varieties of conviction and similarities of 
instinct, religions and politics, earthly 
families and cities and nations, genera- 
tion after generation, civilization after 
civilization—everything is intended to 
school us in proper loving. Reality there- 
fore cooperates with us when we try 
to love well, and all its schooling is 
meant to teach us to love God above 
all else.. 

Furthermore, God loves us. He wants 
us to love Him and He woos us. Jesus, 
God’s supreme Gift to us, is called the 
Bridegroom. All our lives God courts 
us. He, the most attractive of all Beings, 
yearns for our affection, in countless 
ways ceaselessly strives to win our 
hearts. 

And furthermore, He has created 
within us a desire to love Him, which 
desire is the most powerful of all our 
desires. “Our hearts are restless” until 
we love Him. Even more dominantly 
than the sex urge is part of our physical 
constitution, hunger for God is part of 
our spiritual nature. Not to love God is 
our most damaging frustration. 

Why then should loving God be dif- 
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ficult? Because of the kind of love which 
God requires of us. Our love for Him 
must be pure, and while He patiently 
waits for, sacrificially works for, our 
moral perfection, He cannot ultimately 
be satisfied with anything less than 
morally perfect love. 


God’s wishes 


Why should loving God be difficult? | 


Because of the kind of love which God 
desires from us. He desires love freely 
given. He does not want slave affections. 
He does not want automatic responses. 
So His school for love contains rival 
attractions. So He alternately reveals 
and hides Himself, lest seeing His over- 
whelming beauty too clearly or too long 
or too soon we should lose all power 
to resist Him and therefore all power 
to accept Him. How precious is our free- 
dom to God! What He desires is some- 
thing quite different from the passive 
response of a drugged creature, willing 
because devoid of will. Heavenly love 
is a free relationship among persons of 
self-integrity. So as God woos us, He 
also surrounds us with alternatives to 
loving Him, powerfully attractive al- 
ternatives, in order that our surrender 
to Him, should we make it, will have 
significance. What does Edgar Bergen 
care for the kiss which Charlie Mac- 
Carthy gives him! How perverted must 
be the man who enjoys the caresses of a 
drunken woman who when sober would 
spurn him! 

No, loving God is not something one 
learns like eating peanuts. Nevertheless, 
we must love Him if we are to live well. 
“Thou shalt love God” is the foremost 
law of the supratemporal, supramaterial 
fellowship which is the purpose of all 
creation, and whether we obey or dis- 
obey is therefore anything but a merely 
academic issue: the issue is inescapable 
and radically practical: obedience brings 
major rewards and disobedience major 
penalties without deference for our 
arguments pro or con. To paraphrase 
one of David Hume’s familiar observa- 
tions, Where men of:common sense con- 
sider the matter, the question is never 
whether we should love God, but how 
we may do so. Any confidence worth 
having is a by-product of loving aright. 
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ARROLL 
OLLEGE 


A coeducational, liberal arts college, 
affiliated with the Presbyterian church 
and dedicated to a program of Chris- 
tian higher education. 


Director of Admissions 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 





COE COLLEGE, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


invites correspondence from young men and women 
who are interested in a Christian education at a 
__ Ovechytorian- Affiliated Liberal Arts College 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 





Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture 
and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 





HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


e A new $3,000,000 Plant 
¢ Able Christian Faculty 

e Extensive Curriculum 
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HASTINGS COLLEGE 
A coeducational college approved by Presbyterian 
Church, S. A. Liberal Arts. Music. Business. 
Nursing. Pre-medical. Pre- engineering. Accredited, 
North Central Association. Wm. Marshall French, 
President, Hastings, Nebraska. 








HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 


Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best.’ Offers a wide | 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. | 


Write for information. 











LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. A four year 
Presbyterian College for Women, Est. 1827—For 
catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, Presi- 
dent. | 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited. balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses. teaching ( Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5. Minnesota 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 

Arts. sciences, and preprofessional 

courses. Coeducational and accredited. 
Paut R. STEwarT 


President 


Waynesburg, Pa. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and sciences. Highest academic stand- 
ards. Emphasis on spiritual values. Competitive 
scholarships. Friendly college life. Outstanding career 
counselling. a campus. Catalogue. Dir. 
Admissions, Box L, c hambersburg Pa 
WANTED MINISTER 

For First Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., Harri- 
man, Tennessee. Town and surburbs of 9000 pop- 
ulation. Growing Industral Center. Eight miles 
from Oak Ridge Atomic Project: Four miles from 
T.V.A.’s new Steam Plant (now under construc- 
tion), to be one of the world’s largest. Church in 
active healthy condition. Pulpit vacated Sept. 30th 
because of retirement of Pastor. Contact Mr. B. L. 
Sadler. Chairman Board of Elders. 
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FEATHERS FIRST 


By HELEN FICHTER 


ILLY LIveD in the first floor of a big 

house. Mrs. Gillet owned the house 
and lived upstairs. One day when Billy 
was playing with Spot, his pup, in the 
front yard, Mrs. Gillet came down to 
shake some rugs. 

“This is an important day for me, 
Billy,” she said. “A friend of mine I 
haven't seen for a long time is stopping 
by. But I want everything to be spic 
and span. Would you make sure all your 
toys and things are picked up from the 
porch?” 

“Sure,” Billy said, “this is an important 
day for me, too. The circus is coming to 
town, and I'm going to see the parade.” 

“Parades are fun,’ agreed Mrs. Gillet. 
“But I must hurry and clean the house.” 
She swept the porch floor while Billy 
put his toys and books into a box. Then 
she gave the pillows on the swing a fluff 
and went upstairs. 

“Time for me to go in and get dressed,” 
Billy told Spot. “I don’t want to be late 
for the parade.” 

When Billy came back out he could 
hardly believe his eyes. The front porch 
looked as though there had been a 
snowstorm. White feathers were all over 
Mrs. Gillet’s clean porch. Spot had one 
of the porch pillows in his mouth. He 
gave it a big shake. Feathers flew every- 
where. 

“Spot, stop that.” Billy grabbed the 
pillow away and looked around the 
porch. How could he clean up the feath- 
ers before the parade? Feathers were 
in the chairs, in the flowerpots—every- 
where. 

He tried to pick them up, but that was 
too slow. He got the broom, but that 
just made the feathers fly into the air. 


Then he ran quickly and got mother’s 
vacuum cleaner. 

When he came back he heard band 
music. The circus parade was marching 
down Main Street. Billy wanted to run 
and see it. He looked around. Mrs. 
Gillet’s company was nowhere in sight. 
He started to step off the porch. A little 
breeze stirred the feathers. 

Billy stopped. “No,” he said. “Spot is 
my dog, so it’s up to me to clean up the 
feathers.” 

He went back and plugged in the 
sweeper. It began to hum as it pulled 
in the feathers. Soon there was not a 
feather left in sight. Billy snapped off 
the sweeper and listened for the parade. 
The music was far away. 

It was no use. He had missed the pa- 
rade. He took the sweeper into the house. 
When he came back Mrs. Gillet was say- 
ing hello to her friend, who had a little 
boy with her. 

“This is Tony,” she said. 

Mrs. Gillet called Billy over, “This 
is Billy,” she said. “He lives in our house 
— downstairs. Maybe you boys could 
play together a while.” If he'd left the 
porch a mess, Billy knew, she wouldn't 
have been so nice—she’d have sent him 
inside by himself. 

“Well,” Tony’s mother said, “We're 
going to thie circus in about an hour— 
maybe Billy would like to come along. 
I always say two boys are better than 
one when it comes to circuses and things 
like that.” 

Billy's mother said yes, and an hour 
later they were under the big top. Billy 
laughed so hard at the clowns that Tony 
looked at him and said, “You laugh like 
you've got feathers in your tummy.” 

And that only made Billy laugh 
harder. 
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Dalby Blue Eyes’ 


MIRACLE SKIN DOLL 


with Unbreakable 
Plastic Head 
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SHE CRIES! 
SHE SITS UP! 
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and Hair Style Booklet pe SS 
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that will give hours of fascinating, - 
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SHE CRIES. Bend her and she cries just like 
a real baby who wants her mommy. 


SOFT SKIN FEELS REAL! Miracle Skin latex is soft to q b b 
touch and easy to clean—just wipe with a damp cloth. as a a y 
UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC HEAD. ‘‘Baby Blue Eyes” 
head is plastic so it won’t break. Same type of head 
used on dolls costing $25.00 and more. . 
CUSTOM WARDROBE. “Baby Blue Eyes’’ is all dressed — MONEY. BACK GUARANTEE 


up in a lace-trimmed flared ninon or organdy dress, ; Ni 
rubber panties, white socks and booties. ioe te on DA-316 
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“the harvest truly is plenteous 
but the laborers are few” mat. 9.37 


"HANKscrvine and the season of bountiful 
food reminds us of the harvest of our own 
lives—the harvest of each thought and action of 
each day. All of us have it in our hearts to do well, 
but the exigencies of the hour speed the days along. 
Sometimes it seems that so few are working for the 
Church and yet these few have accomplished so 
much. How much greater the harvest if more 
would add their time and energies to the work 
of the Church. Our heritage of truth and freedom 
and Christian principles depends upon each of 
us to guard and guide it. 

Yet you can become a part of this glorious har- 
vest now—and in a way which is doubly blessed 
For by investing in the Christian Church today, 
you carry forward its vital work and at the same 
time have the opportunity to give yourself an ab- 
solutely secure future. What better way, in this 
season, to show your gratitude for the good gifts 
already received than to share in the Church’s work 
through annuity investments. Planned by experts 
in the financial field, these investments give you 
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steady regular payments on fixed annuity dates, 
with no investment headaches — no losses from 
property costs. 
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Join the ever-growing number of people like these who have insured their 
future through gratitude for*the present. Discover with them that a wise 
investment is satisfying as well as safe. Invest in Presbyterian Annuities 
today. 
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